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Part of the Stratocruiser’s main cabin, seating up to 80 passengers 


Country-club comfort 


Air travel has come a long way since 
passengers crouched in open cockpits, 
bundled to the eyes. Now—in the 
new Bocing Stratocruiser—comfort will 
make its greatest advance in the history 
of flight. 

Imagine an airplane so_ perfectly 
air-conditioned that even the faintest 
trace of tobacco smoke is filtered from 
the atmosphere you breathe! Air in 
the cabins is completely changed every 
go seconds. Humidity is controlled. 
Windows cannot fog and drafts are 
climinated. Sclf-contained equipment 
pre-cools or heats the Stratocruiser on 


the ground, assuring immediate com- 
fort as you go aboard. Sca-level atmos- 
phere is maintained inside the plane 
while flving at 15,000 feet. At 20,000 
fect it’s the equivalent of only 2500! 
You'd expect such comfort in the 
spacious, twin-decked Stratocruiser, for 
Bocing is the only manufacturer with 
extensive previous expericnce in alti- 
tude conditioning of commercial and 
military aircraft—expcricnee gained 1 
designing and manufacturing the 
Stratolincr and the B-29 Superfortress. 
Bocing Airplane Company, Scattle, 
Washington; Wichita, Kansas. 


The Stratocruiser’s exceptional speed, comfort and reliability will soon be available on these 


forward-looking airlines—Pan American World Airways, Swedish Intercontinental Airlines, Northwest 





Largest, most comfortable commercial airliner 


BOEING 
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Airlines, American Overseas Airlines, United Air Lines—for which Boeing is building fleets of these super-transports. 
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HAS MANAGEMENT 


The plumber, the carpenter, or the toolmaker 
who started out as an apprentice knows how 
an apprentice works. 


He has gone through the mill. He understands 
what the job is about. 


Has management gone through the mill? Do 
the heads of American business, by and large, 
know what it’s like coming up? 

A recent study of 50 of the largest businesses* in 


America may throw some light on that question. 


Of the 143 executives who comprise top man- 
agement of these companies, one started work 
for $1.50 a week. 11 others started for less than 
$5 a week—43 others for less than $10. 


81 others received between $10 and $25 a week. 


GONE THROUGH THE MILL? 


Only 7 received more than $25 a week—the 
highest getting paid $69.23 a week. 


The average starting wage of all 143 was $13.40 
a week. 


Thus all 143, it can truthfully be said, have 
come up from the ranks. 


American management is a constant stream of 
new men and new ideas. That is its strength and 
the country’s strength. Moving water turns the 
mill-wheel. 
e e a 

Neither the men and women in industry nor the 
money in industry can be effective without good 
management. Nothing else is so important to 
the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare or 
the public welfare. 
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Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 


*Based upon an analysis of assets in the years immediately preceding the war, 
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Terminal pay. Steps to be followed 
by discharged veterans in applying for 
terminal furlough pay were outlined offi- 
cially by the Army and Navy as these: 

Obtain a form, from any postoffice, en- 
titled “Claim for Settlement, Unused 
Leave,” and an accompanying instruction 
sheet. 

Fill out this form. Help may be obtained 
at any of 3,000 veterans’ community infor- 
mation or advisory centers, or at the office 
of any State or county veterans’ service 
officer. 

Swear to the statements made in the 
form before a notary public or other 
authorized civil officer. Most community 
information or advisory centers will pro- 
vide this service free. 

Mail the completed form, together with 
a discharge certificate or certificate of serv- 
ice, to the appropriate Army. Navy. Ma- 
rine Corps or Coast Guard paying officer 
listed on the reverse side of the claim form. 

Payment by check for claims up to $50, 
or by five-year Government bonds for 
claims larger than that amount. will be 
made “as soon as possible.” and the sup- 
porting documents returned. 


Prices. As a result of discontinued sub- 
sidy payments. consumers will pay 1 to 2 
cents a can more for corn, peas. tomatoes 
and tomato products, and 1 cent more for a 
12-ounce package of frozen peas or corn. 

The OPA also: 

Increased, by 10 per cent. ceilings for 
makers of lighting fixtures and parts. 

Raised manufacturers’ maximum prices 
for wooden commercial chairs 7 per cent, 
and wooden commercial desks and tables 
11 per cent. 

Granted a 10 per cent increase in prices 
for rubber drug sundries, including hot- 
water bottles, fountain syringes, atomizers 
and similar items. 

Raised, by 161% per cent. maximum rates 
in effect June 30 for carriers performing 
towing and transportation services in New 
York harbor. 

Set a new ceiling of $30 per ton. bulk, on 
sulphate of ammonia sold by producers for 
industrial use in all but 11 Western States. 


The March of the News 





Increased manufacturers’ ceiling prices 
12 per cent on plastic thermosetting lami- 
nates, and 8 per cent on vulcanized fiber. 

Raised 11 per cent, effective August 13, 
ceiling prices of carbon products at the 
manufacturers’ level. 

Increased up to 9 per cent per thousand, 
prices of paraffined cartons and paper pails. 


Cost of living. Food prices increased 
13.8 per cent, while other living essentials 
rose less than 1 per cent during the month 
ended July 15, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reported. Cost of living, thus. 
jumped 5.5 per cent during the month— 
the largest rise for any 30-day period since 
1941. Rents were not included in the 
survey. 


Draft. Selective Service announced that 
all young men must continue to register for 
the draft as they become 18 vears of age. 
even though minimum draft age is to be 
raised to 19 when inductions are resumed 
September 1. 


Overseas parcels. Post Office Depart- 
ment said that gift parcels containing food, 
clothing and other relief items now may be 
sent to the British zone of Germany. ex- 
cept Berlin. Senders must make out cus- 
toms declarations and mark “Gift Parcel” 
on the outside of the package. 

Army postal service raised its limitations 
on the weight and size of packages which 
may be mailed to Army personnel overseas 
to 70 pounds, and a maximum measure- 
ment of 100 inches’ length and girth com- 
bined. Old limitations were 22 pounds, 72 


inches. 


Veterans. President Truman signed leg- 
islation giving wartime members. of the 
merchant marine the same re-employment 
rights provided for members of the armed 
forces under the Selective Service Act. 

All veterans planning to attend school 
next fall for the first time under the GI Bill 
should apply immediately for their cer- 
tificates of eligibility, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration announced. This can be handled by 
mail through VA regional offices. 
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|| Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the power of the magazine that 


Wed A ores = , attracts more women than 








— any other magazine in the world. 
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by the Truckload 





Vegetables and their vitamins are vital to the nation’s health. 
Motor trucks are vital in getting them to your table, fast and fresh. 


From one Florida market, 50 kinds of fresh fruits and vegetables 
are shipped by truck to 26 states, ranging from Kansas to New 
Hampshire. At Los Angeles, more than 81 per cent of these 
“vital vitamins” arrive in trucks. Fruit and vegetable farmers 
alone employ more than 100,000 trucks in growing and harvest- 
ing crops. And that’s not all... thousands more are used to 
haul the produce to processing plants and wholesale warehouses, 
to deliver it to grocery stores and kitchen doors. 


Ranking high among the motor trucks which serve as the 
country’s “vitamin vehicles” are powerful, reliable, economical 
GMCs. For in GMC’s wide variety of models ... % to 20 
tons ... there’s an ideal truck type for every type of hauling job. 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


GASOLINE ¢ DIESEL 


TRUCKS 





GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Timetable on tax cuts for individuals hungry for cuts is this: 
In 1946, a modest reduction from wartime levels is being enjoyed. 
. In 1947, a small additional tax cut for individuals is becoming probable. 

In 1948, affecting income earned that year, individuals will enjoy their 
real postwar tax reduction, will see rates cut back sharply in some brackets. 

This means that individuals face one more year, after this year, of war rates 
of tax on their income. Reductions from those war rates are small this year and 
will be small next year. 


Factual background to influence tax policy is as follows: 

OQutgo in cash for the year started July 1 will be $35,500,000, 000. 

Qutgo in cash for the vear starting Julv 1, 1947, probably can be reduced to 
around $25,000,000,000 with cuts that are in sight for military and veterans. 

Income in cash is set at $39,400,000,000 for the year started July l. 

On a cash, rot a bookkeeping basis, there can be about $4,000,000,000 to play 
with in 1947 and as much as $14,000,000,000 to play with in 1948, assuming that 
present tax rates are maintained, that income levels are as high as they are esti- 
mated officially and that budget spending is cut to peacetime basis in 1948. 





In the first tax bill to be shaped by the next Congress..... 

Wartime-excise taxes will be cut back in many cases, removed in some. 

Corporation income taxes will be left about unchanged. 

Individual income taxes may be cut a trifle, but not much. 

That's the most to expect if the Government's budget is to stay balanced on a 
cash basis. Even then, the budget will appear unbalanced on a bookkeeping basis. 
Congress is expected, however, to look at the cash income and cash outgo, not at 
bookkeeping entries that do not reflect dollars actually paid out. 











It's in the second tax bill, effective on 1948 income, that taxpayers will 
enjoy their real relief. That cut comes in a presidential election year. 

This clear line of official tax thought is crystallizing: 

Corporations should go on paying, in peacetime, at about present tax rates. 

Individuals should get most of any future income tax relief. 

Among individuals, the group earning $25,000 and over, who were hit very 
hard in wartime tax schedules, should enjoy most relief as cuts are made. 

It now is recognized at the White House and on down that taxes press too hard 
on persons who emerge above the average range of income. Mr. Truman, for in- 
Stance, pays back to the Treasury more than he retains out of his $75,000 pay. 











Trend will be back toward the 1939 tax level, but can go only part way. 

At_ $5,000 of net income in 1939, a married man, two dependents, kept all but 
$48 of his pay. In 1946 he will keep $4,411 and pay $589. 

At $10,000, in 1939, he kept $9,657. Now he keeps $8,138, pays $1,862. 

At $25,000, in 1939, he kept $22,673. Now he keeps $16,478, pays $8,522. 

At $50,000, in 1939, he kept $41,379. Now he keeps $25,889, pays $24,111. 

At $100,000, in 1939, he kept $68,003. Now he keeps $37,699, pays $62,301. 
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NEWSin -TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


At $500,000, in 1939, he kept $196,432. Now he keens $93,400, pays $406,500. 

Tax is a burden at $10,000 of net income, but at $25,000, and above, it is bit- 
ing deeply into earnings, and, at $50,000 of net, aman is working 45 much for the 
Government as for himself. About that level, his income is split more than 50-50 
with the Government. At $500,000 he keeps less than 20 per cent. 





Or, to look at it another way: 

In 1939, top surtax rate was 75 per cent on net income over $5,000.000. 

In 1946, top surtax rate is 88 per cent on net income over $200,900. 

Prevailing idea now is, both at the Treasury and in Congress, that some real 
tax relief needs to be given to persons in the upper income ranges both as an in- 
centive to effort and as an incentive to investments. 


Three general ideas of tax relief for individuals are being considered. 

1. A permitted division of income between husband and wife. This division 
now is allowed in 8 States with community-property laws. The idea is to give all 
taxpayers the tax benefits that now are enjoyed by a selected group. By a divi- 
Sion of income, married taxpayers can slip into lower surtax brackets. The cost 
to the Treasury of this change would be under $1,000,000,000 of revenue. 

2. A broad revision of rates of surtax on individual income both by lowering 
of rates and by enlarging the income spread between bracket rates so that the 
higher rates would apply at a much higher level of the income scale. 

3. A tax-change to ease the effect of the present double taxation of the 
income of corporations. That income is taxed first in the hands of corporations 
at about 40 per cent. Then it is taxed again in hands of stockholders when it is 
paid out &s divicends, at the individual income surtax rates. Tax planners are 
finding that relief in this field involves some difficult problems. 

Most attention is centering on ideas No. 1 and No. 2. 











Tax cuts cculd get tangled up in a business setback. 

Issue in that event iS going to be this one..... 

To go ahead with tax cuts even though taxable income is falling; 

Or to go easier on tax cuts and stress public works and larger outlays in 
an effcrt to stimulate business and income back to a higher level. 

There is the question, too, whether national policy should emphasize debt 
reduction or whether it should emphasize tax reduction. It can't do both. 

Odds are strongly on the side of tax reduction, effective on 1948 income of 
individuals, even if the result is slower debt reduction and even if taxable 
income is Slipping below the high level of the present. 








Election trends continue to be inconclusive. 

House control in January will be a narrow control whichever way the votes 
go. Republican margin, if the swing is that way, will be small. 

Senate is very probably to remain Democratic. 

Either way, however, a conservative coalition will control and will shape 
policy. Labor influence will be small in Congress, Strong at the White House. 








Chance of doing business with Russia seems to be lessening, not growing. 

Russia isn't to give up her certain hold on Eastern Germany and Eastern 
Europe in return for U.S.=-British promises she will view with suspicion. 

U.S.-Britain are not going permanently to watch Western Europe strangle 
and slip into communism because of an unwillingness to permit Germans to work. 

Net result is that lines are hardening down the middle of Germany. 

Russia will go her way, with some gestures to the West. U.S.-Britain will 
go their way, with some gestures to the East. The drift is to eventual trouble, 
is toward a situation in which Germany, revived, can hold the power balance. 








See also pages 15, 19, 23, 46, 48. 
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“Snooperscope’--sees af night 
with invisible light! 


Crime detection is one of the many uses 
for this uncanny telescope that can dis- 
tinguish objects more than a quarter of 
a mile away in a complete blackout. 


The sniperscope and snooperscope are 
two wartime developments of RCA Lab- 
oratories in co-operation with the U. S. 
Army which are now being converted to 
civilian, industrial and police uses. 


These instruments were made possible 
through a tiny image tube less than two 
inches in diameter and less than five 
inches long. Adapted to various military 
equipment, these telescopes provided the 
Army with some of its best night-fighting 


®Victrola T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


devices. A helmet-mounted binocular em- 
ploying these image tubes enabled scout 
cars to speed over roads at 40 to 50 miles 
an hour without lights. 

The same engineering skill that pro- 
duced the snooperscope is reflected in 
every RCA and RCA Victor product— 
whether it is a Victrola* radio-phono- 
graph, made exclusively by RCA Victor, 
or a television receiver, or a radio tube. 
If it’s an RCA, it is one of the finest in- 
struments of its kind science has achieved. 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York 20. Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P. M., 
Eastern Daylight Time, over NBC Network. 


The “Sniperscope.” Here our infrared 
telescope is mounted on a carbine. 
The combination was aptly called a 
“sniperscope’ for it enabled a soldier 
in total darkness to hit a target the size 
of a man at 75 yards. Thirty per cent 
of the Japanese casualties during the 
first three weeks of the Okinawa cam- 
paign were attributed by the Army to 
this amazing sniperscope. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





Here comes the community's lifeblood...via railroad 


It's made up not only of food and fuel and clothing. It’s made 
up, too, of things on which jobs depend—the materials for 
industries and farms and stores that keep them going. It’s 
made of quick, economical transportation for the community's 
products to profitable markets. It's made of people who 
come and go with ideas and projects and ambitions. 


Yes, through its arteries—the railroads—the country gets 
life and growth! 


It's our job, at the American Car and Foundry Company fo: 


help make possible ever better, ever smoother- riding, evel 
more economical and dependable railroad service. And 
you—personally—benefit in many ways from the advanced 
railroad equipment we design and build: 


Passenger coaches—dining cars—sleeping car 
—with comforts and luxuries never before of 
proached, for your travel ease. 


| Freight cars—sturdier, lighter, more efficient, f 
help lower the ultimate cost of things you buy. 


Tank cars—refrigerator cars—mine cars—evé 
| railroad car wheels—equipment that makes you 
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life better today; that will help bring you an even 
brighter tomorrow. 


We take tremendous pride in American Car and Foundry 
products. They are designed and made with a single aim — 
fo provide such distinct operating advantages that any rail- 
toad using them will be better equipped to prove that: 


Progress rides on rails! 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
NewYork + Chicago + St.Louis - Cleveland - Washington 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh +* San Francisco 


aatenmuexeta 
fabemmatate| 


oundry Co. 


“Quality and Vision in Railroad Transportation ~ 
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Year after year Patapar* Vegetable Parch- 
ment has been doing hard jobs for business- 
men in many fields. It packages and protects 
products like butter, bacon, shortening, 
cheese, ice cream. It lines motor oil con- 
tainers. Hair waving pads are made with 
it. Meat packers use it to line ham boilers. 
There are hundreds of other uses. 


What is 
Patapar? 


Patapar is a special paper. By the process 
of parchmentizing, its fibers are bonded 
together forming a sheet that will stand up 
under all sorts of difficult conditions. 


... Soak it, boil it, 
wrap grease in it— 


Patapar has high wet-strength. Soaked in 
water for weeks, boiled, frozen and thawed 
out — it remains strong. It is grease-resist- 
ing, too. Pour oil on it, wrap grease or fats 
in it — Patapar resists penetration. 


We print it for you 
in beautiful colors 


Patapar’s rich white surface can be printed 
beautifully in brilliant colors. We have 
complete modern equipment to do the 
printing in our own plants by letterpress 
or offset lithography —-in one or several 
colors. Our expert craftsmen handle every 
detail— from original sketch to the de- 
livered job. 


Businessmen: We have de- 
veloped 179 different types 
of Patapar to do an endless 
variety of hard jobs. Per- 
haps one of these 179 types 
can do a job for you. Write 
on your business letterhead 
for booklet U. It tells all 
about Patapar and its ap- 
plications. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now get a priority rating to 
speed up delivery of iron castings and 
steel needed for increasing production in 
your plant. The Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration resumes full operation of this 
CC preference-rating system, which was 
suspended during the recent steel strike. 


YOU CANNOT expect to treat as an 
income tax loss the loss that results from 
cancellation of an indebtedness in exchange 
for securities that were purchased with 
the money borrowed in the transaction. 
The U.S. Tax Court holds that one tax- 
payer is not entitled to a deduction on such 
a loss. At the same time, the Court rules 
that the cancellation does not result in a 
taxable gain even though the indebtedness 
exceeded the adjusted basis of the pledged 
securities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase the ceiling prices of 
most cotton textiles produced in your 
mills. The increase, averaging about 17 per 
cent at mill levels, is authorized by the 
OPA to recognize the higher market price 
of raw cotton, as required by the new 
price-control law. As a result, retail prices 
of cotton clothing will rise 6 to 8 per cent, 
and prices of household linens and piece 
goods about 17 per cent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board to approve, for price- 
relief purposes, payments to your super- 
visory and office personnel to make up for 
bonuses that they lose as the result of a 
strike in your plant. WSB upholds one of 
its regional boards in refusing to approve 
such payments as wage increases that could 
be used in seeking higher price ceilings. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell to a nonveteran a 
house that was built with priorities assist- 
ance, under the veterans’ housing »rogram, 
until the home has been offered for sale to 
veterans of World War II, or to service- 
men, for a period of 60 days. This veterans’ 
preference is extended from 30 days by 
CPA. The veterans’ preference in renting 
new homes, however, is still for a 30-day 
period. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain a premium payment 
from the Government for increasing pro- 


and administrative decisions. 


duction of cast-iron soil pipe. The Na. 
tional Housing Agency offers manufactyr. 
ers a premium of $10 a ton for production 
in excess of their quotas, with payments of 
$40 a ton on Saturday production in exces 
quotas if they operate six days a week. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to withhold income 
taxes from payments that you make to 4 
veteran in lieu of reinstating him in a job 
to which he is entitled under the Selective 
Service Act. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue rules that these payments are 
wages subject to withholding taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add 5 per cent to the ceiling 
prices of enamel and cast-iron kitchen 
utensils that you manufacture. This in. 
crease is allowed by the Office of Price 
Administration in a move to give the in. 
dustry its normal peacetime earnings, as 
now required by law. Retail prices also will 
go up about 5 per cent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT reduce the commission 
rates that you pay to your salesmen on 
products whose ceiling prices have been 
raised. The WSB decides that such cuts 
in percentage rates of commission salesmen 
would violate the Stabilization Act, even 
though the salesmen earned as much as 
previously, or more, because of higher 
prices. 


* + 


YOU CAN now obtain a license from 
the Office of International Trade to export 
leather. Licensing is resumed after CPA 
establishes export quotas for leather during 
the third quarter. Hides may not be ex 
ported under the program. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take an income tax deduc- 
tion, in determining the gain on sale of 
property, to offset attorney fees, the cost of 
transfer stamps and the cost of obtaining 
a quit-claim deed to clear title. These sell- 
ing expenses are approved by the U.S. Tax 
Court as deductions in a case involving sale 
of real estate. 


* * * 
YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, add 
$2.40 to your OPA ceiling prices on studio 


couches and sofa beds that you sell to 
retailers. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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or railroads 


ee Diesel Locomo- 
tives increase railroad income two im- 
portant ways. 


First, they attract both passenger 


Fairbanks-! 





and freight business by their major 
contributions to on-time performance 
and faster schedules. 


Second, they reduce operating costs. 
They make highly efficient use of low- 
cost fuel. Their maintenance and serv- 
icing costs are low... the diesels are 
simple and easily maintained, and 
there are from one to three less diesels 
per locomotive because each Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel develops 2000 horsepower. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, II. 


or ta, e Diesel Locomotives * Magnetos 
Diesel Engines Scales » Pumps 
ye 


Generators * Farm Equipment 





A name worth remembering 


Motors « Stokers « Railroad 
Motor Cars and Standpipes 
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OUTLOOK FOR TAX REDUCTION 
IN CASH SURPLUS OF BUDGET 


Prospect That Individual Income Levies Will Be Cut Down in 1948 


Treasury’s expectation 
of $4,600,000,000 left in 
till after this year's bills 


In terms of cash dollars taken in and 
cash dollars paid out, the Government’s 
books will show a record surplus in the 
year that began July 1. 

Cash taken in will amount to an esti- 
mated $39,400,000,000. 

Cash paid out to the public will be 
$35,500,000,000. 

Left over in cash after taxes are col- 
lected and bills are paid will be an esti- 
mated $3,900,000,000. In addition, $700,- 
000,000 more will be collected for trust 
accounts than will be paid out to bene- 
ficiaries of those accounts, so the treasury 
will have $4,600,000,000 left over. 

Those are official budget figures. The 
cash figures in the bookkeeping budget 
offered to the public are obscured by many 
accounting entries that do not represent 
cash actually paid out. As a result, Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Snyder will be the 
first Secretary since the late Andrew W. 
Mellon to enjoy a balanced set of books. 
The cash surplus on those books will be 
the greatest ever recorded, on the basis 
of official estimates. 

A cash budget serves as a more accurate 
measure of the Government’s current fi- 
nancial condition than the bookkeeping 
budget, which includes many large items 
that do not represent actual expenditures 
to be made during the year. 

On a cash basis, Secretary Snyder is 
faced with the following bills to pay out 
of tax revenue, customs, Government- 
corporation earnings, and money in the 
bank: 

Military expenses top the list with $16,- 
400,000,000. This includes $300,000,000 
likely to be paid out in GI terminal leave, 
which ultimately will cost an estimated 
$2,400,000,000. 

Veterans’ benefits will 
payments of $5,800,000,000. 

Interest paid to the public will amount 
to $3,800,000,000. The remaining interest 
charge of $1,200,000,000 in the bookkeep- 
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involve cash 


"ing budget will go to bonds held in Gov- 


ernment trust accounts for retirement and 
unemployment insurance. 

International finance is down for cash 
payments of $2,600,000,000. 

Tax refunds are expected to amount to 
$1,900,000,000. 

Regular departments, including aid to 
farmers and public works, will require 
cash payments totaling $5,000,000,000. 


J 


Bil A 


To spare, after settling these cash ac- 
counts, the Treasury will have $4,600,000,- 
000. The official budget report whittles 
this surplus down to $2,800,000,000, be- 
cause $1,800,000,000 in the Treasury’s 
Exchange Stabilization Fund is to be 
transferred to the International Mone- 
tary Fund. That is not strictly a budg- 
et item. 

Money in the bank, after Government 
bills are paid, gives Congress and the 
country a choice of reducing taxes or re- 
ducing debt. Chances are that Congress 





will take a hard look at the Treasury’s 
cash and decide that a moderate amount 
of tax reductiot. can be granted in 1947, 
despite opposition from the Treasury’s 
Under Secretary, O. Max Gardner, and 
Budget Director James E. Webb, the 
Administration’s chief budget balancers. 
The tax outlook for 1947 is this: 
Excise taxes are likely to be reduced 
somewhat in 1947, with reductions con- 
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—Acme 
TREASURY UNDER SECRETARY GARDNER & BUDGET DIRECTOR WEBB 
... the cash will be of interest to Congress 


centrated on things such as luggage, cos- 
metics and travel fares. Levies on liquor 
and tobacco probably will remain at war- 
time rates for some time. 

Individuals might get a modest tax re- 
duction in 1947. No greater relief than a 10 
per cent cut in income taxes is in sight. 

Corporations stand almost no chance of 
any tax reductions next year. Companies 
received their tax relief in 1946 when the 
excess-profits tax was removed. 

Any tax cuts to be voted in 1947, how- 
ever, would be on a modest scale. The 
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Surplus Ahead for Uncle Sam 


(FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1947) 
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budget is too large and the debt is too 
high to permit any significant slash in 
rates. This means that taxpayers must wait 
until 1948 before any important relief from 
wartime tax burdens can be given. 

Later economies. Looking ahead to 
1948 shows where budget economies must 
be made. The only items that can be re- 
duced substantially are to be’ found in 
military outlays, veterans’ benefits and 
international finance. Present prospects, 
however, are that healthy cuts can be 
made in all of these expenses if Congress 
is willing. 

From the military, a saving of $8,000,- 
000,000 probably could be effected. A good 
portion of this year’s $16,400,000,000 is 
to be used to pay old bills and to complete 
war contracts. They should be largely paid 
up this fiscal year. Occupation costs re- 
quire another $2,000,000.000—one more 
expense that probably could be eliminated 
in 1948 or at least drastically reduced. 

There appears to be little opportunity, 
however, to reduce Army and Navy out- 
lays below $8,000,000,000 a year in the 
foreseeable future. 

from veterans’ expense can come sub- 
stantial savings, unless a bonus is voted 
by Congress. Special unemployment bene- 
fits of $20 for 52 weeks, and outlays for 
veterans’ education account for a large 
chunk of this year’s payments. They could 
be drastically reduced next vear, with a 
possible saving of $2.000.000.000. 

International finance should be less of 
a Treasury burden by 1948. The World 
Bank is supposed to shoulder this task, 
so a cut of $1,000,000,000, and perhaps 
more, is indicated. 

Tax refunds, now listed at $1,900,- 
000,000, should drop by $1,000,000,000. 

These possible savings in the cash budget 
add up to $12,000,000,000 for 1948. Cash 
outlays for the year, therefore, could be 
held between $25,000,000,000 and $30.- 
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000,000,000. A veterans’ bonus, more pub- 
lic works, and price supports for farm 
crops could add to expenses, but the oppor- 
tunity is presented for the first large re- 
duction in Government costs since the 
Coolidge era. The outlook is that Congress 
and the Administration will seize this op- 
portunity. 

Tax cuts in 1948—an election year— 
could follow cuts in the budget, and these, 
too, would appeal to vote seekers. The 
prospect is that taxes could be reduced by 
$5,000,000,000 and still leave another 
$5,000,000,000 to retire debt. This is lead- 
ing staffs of the Treasury and Congress to 
consider ways for tax relief. 


Tax-relief plans follow these lines: 

Income taxes on individuals are getting 
the most attention. Prevailing opinion jp 
Congress is that corporations got their 
postwar tax benefits in 1946, and, if excises 
are reduced in 1947, individuals should 
have their turn in 1948. And, if national 
income remains high, as now promised, 
that reduction could be substantial. 

Individual taxes are expected to yield 
$18,400,000,000 this year, so, if all possible 
tax reductions went to this source in 1948, 
an across-the-board cut of one third could 
be enacted. The possibility of such healthy 
tax reductions, however, also offers an 
opportunity to overhaul the federal in. 
come tax laws, and Congress is expected 
to follow this course rather than make 
straight tax cuts. Numerous tax-reform 
plans have been submitted, but the out- 
look is that Congress will adopt its own 
program. 

Husband-and-wife incomes might re. 
ceive more favorable treatment. A plan 
gaining favor at the Treasury would per. 
mit all husbands and wives to divide their 
income evenly, as married couples now 
divide income in community-property 
States. The Treasury once tried to erase 
this community-property advantage with- 
out success, so now leans toward the de. 
vice of extending the same privileges to 
all couples. 

High-bracket incomes are another source 
being singled out for attention. A proposal 
before congressional tax committees would 
lower the top surtax from 88 per cent on 
all income above $200,000 to a point sub. 
stantially below that amount. 

This plan is advanced on the theory that 
the rich already have been soaked so hard 
by the tax collector that they no longer 
want to add to their incomes. Lower taxes 
on the upper brackets would be expected 
to release more money for private invest- 
ment and business expansion. 

Accompanying this proposal would be 
a reduction in all surtax brackets, thus 
spreading some tax relief throughout the 
taxpaying groups. 

Dividend income is getting attention, 
too. Opposition is growing to the present 
system that taxes this source of income 
twice—once as earnings of a corporation 
and again as income to an individual. 

Relief to corporations in 1948, if any 
relief at all is to be given, is likely to be 
confined to small corporations and to ex- 
panding corporations. One suggestion 
would allow small corporations the choice 
of being taxed as a partnership if that 
would reduce taxes. Another would allow 
tax reductions for earnings plowed back 
into the business for expansion. 

No return to prewar tax rates for either 
individuals or corporations, however, 1s 
possible. War has saddled the country with 
budgets of at least $25,000,000,000, and 
such budgets demand high taxes if any 
financial order is to be maintained. 
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NEW SPURT IN GOODS OUTPUT: 
ASSURANCE OF LIVELY TRADE 


Climb Toward Top Production in Big Centers After Price Struggle 


Some signs that sellers’ 
market is waning but no 
slack in consumer demand 


Chicago 

The air definitely is beginning to clear 
a bit in trade and production and build- 
ing, now that the long fight over price con- 
trol is ended. Pessimism that persists in the 
automobile center of Detroit is not so 
apparent in other industrial centers of the 
country. 

A member of the Board of Editors of 
The United States News, surveying condi- 
tions in Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Des 
Moines and Milwaukee, and in farming 
areas of this broad territory, finds that, 
generally, the different parts of the eco- 
nomic machine are beginning to mesh 
pretty well a year after the end of the war. 

Trade continues to be on a very high 
level. Price rises are coming, but retail 
stores are not yet reflecting fully the extent 
of the rises that are to come. The threat- 
ened buyers’ strike was a flash in the pan 
that had little effect on sales. The sellers’ 
market, however, shows signs of ending as 
more goods appear in stores. Clearance sales 
are appearing, with goods really marked 
down in some lines. This is evidence that 
many merchants are anxious to clear 
shelves of war goods to make room for 
peacetime products of better quality. 

In retail trade, first faint signs of a 
returning buyers’ market are appearing. 
Stores are holding summer clearance sales 
for the first time since Pearl Harbor. These 
sales are confined largely to clothing, and 
the markdowns range from 10 per cent to 
as much as 50 per cent in a few instances. 
Consumers are becoming more selective in 
their buying habits. 

This trend was evident at autumn mar- 
ket openings held recently by wholesalers 
in Chicago and St. Louis. Chicago’s open- 
ing proved a disappointment to the whole- 
salers. Attendance of retail merchants was 
the smallest in years, and buying was less 
active than expected. Merchants reported 
increasing consumer resistance to high 
prices and to poor-quality merchandise. 
These reports were particularly numerous 
among merchants from nonindustrial com- 
munities. In many of these communities, 
sales were reported to be declining, in con- 
trast to the increase that is typical in most 
of the larger cities. 
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Merchants reflected this consumer resist- 
ance in their own buying. They demanded 
quality, were reluctant to order unless as- 
sured of early deliveries. Ready-to-wear 
clothing was bought sparingly. In contrast, 
many ordered jewelry and _ silverware 
freely, regardless of price, indicating a be- 
lief that the demand for luxury items still 
was heavy. 

At the St. Louis market, there was less 
indication of a shift toward a buyers’ mar- 
ket, but, at the showing of fall clothing for 
women and children, there was the same 
insistence upon quality. There also was 
evidence that supplies of goods were more 
plentiful. 

Mail-order houses, selling widely to 
both farmers and city residents, are experi- 
encing a boom. Sales of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., from February through June, were 
43 per cent higher than a year ago. 

Prices. The slow buying evident in the 
Chicago wholesale market, and, to a less 
extent, in St. Louis, is attributable partly 
to confusion over future pricing policies. 
Most industries in the Chicago area are 
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MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 
e » » experiencing a boom 


expecting the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to grant them price increases ranging 
from 5 to 20 per cent. Merchants were un- 
willing to buy too heavily in the face of 
uncertainty over the extent of these in- 
creases to be passed on to them. 

Price increases already reported, or ex- 
pected by manufacturers, include the fol- 
lowing: 

Processed foods, 5 to 20 per cent. 

Textile, clothing and leather products, 
15 to 20 per cent. 

Appliances, hardware and _ household 
goods, generally about 10 per cent, but, in 
a few instances, as much as 15 or 20 per 
cent. 

Building materials, 10 per cent or more. 

Construction is progressing slowly in 
this whole industrial area. Much new 
building is under way, but little is being 
finished. Materials still are distressingly 
short, and costs are high and going higher. 

This situation makes for an uncertain 
future. Few persons expect a return to nor- 
mal in building before 1947, and some be- 
lieve labor shortages will begin to appear 
before material shortages are 
corrected. In that case, it 
might be 1948 before there will 
be an approach to normal. 

Home building, especially, 
is moving at a snail’s pace. In 
Chicago, for example, permits 
for nearly 10,000 new dwell- 
ings were issued between Janu- 
ary and June, yet few of 
the several thousand houses 
started during that period 
have been completed. In De- 
troit, veterans are rebelling 
against paying $8,800 to $9,200 
for five-room houses with un- 
finished attics, of the type of 
houses that sold for less than 
$5,500 before the war. Many 
bankers are advising veterans 
not to buy at these prices, in 
spite of Government apprais- 
als at those levels for GI loans. 

Plant construction is being 
slowed dewn by Government 
regulations giving material pri- 
ority to veterans’ homes, but 
there is a great deal of indus- 
trial building in progress. Very 
little further industrial or com- 
mercial construction is being 
approved by the Government 
now. Many more companies, 
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however, have ambitious plant expansion 
plans, once supplies become available. 

Veterans are demanding more apart- 
ments and other rental housing. In Detroit, 
a meeting of several hundred veterans re- 
jected a proposal that Government con- 
trols on building be removed, voted instead 
in favor of stopping all nonresidential con- 
struction and for enactment of the Wag- 
ner-Taft-Ellender bill to provide low-cost 
housing for veterans. 

Materials, such as lumber, steel, brick, 
rock lath and building paper, continue in 
short supply. Increasing demand for lum- 
ber is outrunning increased production. 
Some Chicago builders are buying black- 
market lumber from sources 300 to 400 
miles away, and are paying premiums of 
50 per cent above ceiling prices to get it. 

Public construction is lagging. States 
and cities are having trouble maintaining 
highways. High costs are upsetting public- 
construction budgets. 

The country, generally, is still in a bad 
way in its effort to stir up a building re- 
vival, and the end is not in sight. 

Production of goods, otherwise, is be- 
ginning to show a more even flow, although 
many durable-goods industries are behind 
in their production timetables. Really big 
volume is not to come until 1947, rather 
than this year, as planned. Production in 
many lines, notably automobiles, continues 
to be held back by lack of parts and mate- 
rials. The strike epidemic of last spring 
that set production far back still is having 
its effects. Strike tactics that proved suc- 
cessful then are being copied now by unions 
in smaller plants, so that the flow of parts 
to the big manufacturers is constantly dis- 
rupted Worn-out machinery, the strain on 
transportation and an uncertain labor force 
also contributed to industry’s failure to 
swing into capacity mass production 

Despite these handicaps, production vol- 
ume in lines such as plumbing and heating 
equipment is approaching 1941 levels. 
Prospects are that 1947 volume in these 
lines may double the volume of 1941 
Washing machines and vacuum cleaners 
are being produced at a rate comparable 
to that of the prewar period, but capacity 
production is not looked for until next 
year. Industries producing these and other 
goods will do well to achieve 75 per cent 
of capacity production this year. 

Some materials are appearing in slightly 
greater quantities, but improvement is 
slow Supplies of copper and brass are bet- 
ter, but steel still is short. Little improve. 
ment in the steel situation is expected for 
another year, since demand is running far 
ahead of capacity to produce 

Manufacturers are surveying their fu- 
ture markets with uncertainty in the face 
of a heavy current demand for goods. Many 
are gearing their operations to the possi- 
bility of a busimess recession in the wake 
of the present boom but the belief is quite 
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. «. gears of production are beginning to mesh 


general that three to five years of good 
times lie ahead 

Labor supply is tightening as most vet- 
erans are being absorbed in civilian jobs. 
An even tighter situation is expected next 
year. Steel companies, for example are un- 
able to fill their demands for workers, a sit- 
uation that is preventing the industry from 
producing at capacity. Women again are in 
demand in factories, but employers are 
finding them less easy to recruit than men. 
The reason seems to be that returning vet- 
erans, eager to establish homes, are op- 
posed to their wives’ working. 

Savings. Despite depletion of workers’ 
savings due to strikes, there is little evi- 
dence of a slackening of consumer demand 
for goods. Bankers in Detroit express sur- 
prise at the manner in which savings are 


holding up. Redemption of war bonds has 
declined steadily since the rush to convert 
bonds to cash during the strikes, and there 
is considerable present buying of bonds, 
although purchases still do not equal re- 
demptions. Installment buying 1s increas- 
ing, and down payments, m many in- 
stances, are made from savings. 

Allin all, progress 1s being made toward 
a period of lively business activity during 
the next two or three years at least, bar- 
ring a recurrence of serious strikes and un- 
expectedly high prices Uncertainties that 
accompanied the recent period of price 
confusion are straightening themselves out, 
and a rapid speed-up of industrial activity 
is probable for the rest of this year. Dur- 
ing 1948, demand for most goods should be 
rather well satisfied. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 
for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


® Lubrication Study of Your 
Entire Plant 

® Recommendations to 
Improve Lubrication 

® Lubrication Schedules and 
Controls 

® Skilled Engineering Counsel 

® Progress Reports of Benefits 


steps to higher pressures 
... and profits: 

















This drawing prepared with cooperation of Norwalk Co., Inc. 


om complex machine is a multi-stage 

air-compressor. It sucks in air... or gas 
... at low pressures and in four successive 
steps, squeezes it to pressures of 3,000 
pounds per square inch. 


Air is represented in yellow, water for 
cooling in green and lubricating oil in red. 


Because of the terrific pressures and heat 
developed, correct lubrication is a difficult 
problem. But, it’s a problem already solved 
—like so many others throughout industry — 
by a new special Socony-Vacuum oil. This 
new oil protects against wear under the 


CUUM OIL CO.., 


mounting pressures, resists the formation 
of carbon deposits in the heat of compres- 
sion. and stays on vital parts despite the 
washing action of condensing moisture, 


All of these tough fighting qualities in the 
oil add up to more continuous operation, 
less power waste and lower maintenance 
and lubricating costs. 


The same is true of Socony-Vacuum 
lubricants for every machine in every in- 
dustry. New and improved oils and greases 
assure lower production costs to help meet 
the pressures of peacetime competition. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation 
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THIS BROADCAST IS A HIT 
WHEN YOU CAN’T HEAR IT! 


The star of this broadcast is an auto- 
mobile door, hung by ropes in the 
unnatural silence of a thickly insu- 
lated Quiet Room. 

Armed with a very sensitive mi- 
crophone, engineers are measuring 
precisely how quickly the sound dies 
out when the door is struck with a 
hammer. In this picture, the ham- 
mer is rubber, for they are testing 
dull—rather than sharp—noises. 

In the Quiet Room, sound experts 
test materials and designs developed 
to absorb or deaden noise, and select 


TO MAKE CARS QUIET FOR You 


the most efficient of these for use 
in our cars—so you may ride in com- 
fortable quiet. 

This is where they learn the best 
ways to insulate you from the sounds 
of traffic, weather and road. They 
have hushed some noises so you can’t 
hear them at all! 

Experiments in the Quiet Room 
led to our exclusive sound-absorbing 
roof “blanket” that quiets such noises 
as the pounding of rain. 


Here, too, our engineers learned 
how best to design, construct and 
sound-insulate Safety-Steel Bodies 
to protect passengers from irritat- 
ing noise. And still the research goes 


Plymouth DODGE 2es 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 


TION HIGHTS NOISE 


A 


on...in recent years, we have made 
the chief body-insulating material 
at least twenty times as effective in 
silencing noises. 

The Quiet Room is another ex- 
ample of how practical imagination 
plus engineering and production skill 
at Chrysler Corporation find ways 
to improve our products for you. 

The many important car improve- 
ments we have pioneered are results 
of this same useful imagination .. . 
the New-Type Brakes, Safety-Rim 
Wheels and other exclusive features, 
for example, that add extra value to 
the new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler cars. 
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HELP FOR RAIL STOCKHOLDERS? 


Action by Congress to Change Rights of Bankrupt-Road Investors 


Chance of profits to those 
owning shares under new 
plan for reorganizations 


Stockholders in bankrupt railroads, 
often treated as orphans in reorganization 
plans, would get a chance to recoup their 
losses under terms of a bill sent to the 
White House by Congress. Bondholders, 
who, in many instances, have been able 
to squeeze out stockholders, would find 
that stockholder rights were to get more 
consideration. 

This chapter in railroad financing is 
written in a new railroad reorganization bill 
that Congress passed just before adjourn- 
ment. It is based on the recovery staged by 
railroad earnings during and since the war. 
Congress was won to the view that stock- 
holders as well as bondholders should 
share in that improvement. 

Railroads affected are lines that 
earned enough to meet fixed charges from 
1939 through 1945, and that had a gross 
operating revenue of $50,000,000 from 
1942 through 1944. Roads eligible operate 
more than one fourth of U.S. rail mileage. 
They include the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; the Missouri Pacific; the New York 
New Haven & Hartford; the St. Louis-San 
Francisco; the St. Louis Southwestern, and 
the International Great Northern. 

If the measure is signed by the Presi- 
dent, bankruptcy proceedings stop imme- 
diately, and common stockholders can pre- 
pare to take over the lines. After selecting 
a board of directors, an application to re- 
organize must be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 60 days, and a 
plan of reorganization must be completed 
in 18 months. Then, if a preponderant ma- 
jority of the railroad’s creditors accept the 
plan, ICC can order it to go into effect. 
The plan must consider common and pre- 
ferred stockholders, and holders of junior 
securities, as well as bondholders. 

The background of the new reorgani- 
zation procedure, briefly, is this: 

Railroad bankruptcies became wide- 
spread between 1930 and 1933, the year 
in which a new bankruptcy law went into 
fect. Under this law, the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission was directed to reorgan- 
we bankrupt lines along plans that would 
enable them to operate in the future at a 


capitalized, and that values should be 
written down. In the write-off process, 
bondholders, as grade A claimants, were 
given preferred treatment, and common 
and preferred stockholders often were 
closed out entirely. The Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee’ reported that 
$500,000,000 worth of railroad bonds and 
$2,000,000,000 worth of common and pre- 
ferred stocks were thus written off. 

Then war came. Railroad earnings shot 
up. Reorganized lines found themselves 
suddenly profitable, and, on roads that 


of security holder was unfairly treated, the 
plan would be approved. 

Reorganization would be final if two 
thirds of bondholders, preferred stock- - 
holders and common stockholders accept- 
ed the proposal. The Commission could re- 
duce the percentage required for approval 
to 51 per cent if deemed advisable, or it 
could increase the percentage if the bank- 
rupt road was controlled by as few as 25 
per cent of all security holders. 

The measure also would permit railroads 
in receivership, with ICC approval, to 





WARTIME RECOVERY: RAIL EARNINGS JUMPED 
. - . stockholders now stand to benefit 


had been reorganized, former bondholders 
were reaping all the profits. These “bad 
guesses” by ICC on railroad prospects 
prompted a Senate investigation. And out 
of the investigation came the bill that 
concluded that many lines still in bank- 
ruptcy were not bankrupt at all. 

One purpose of the bill is to remove 
major systems now undergoing reorganiza- 
tion from jurisdiction of ICC and the 
bankruptcy courts. Stockholders in roads 
that have completed reorganization cannot 
reopen proceedings. 

In future bankruptcies, as the bill is 
written, ICC would lose much of its au- 
thority to write reorganization plans. Any 


modify terms of any credit obligations. 
Bonds carrying interest at 3, 4, or 5 per 
cent, for example, could be written down 
to prevailing interest rates. Class A roads 
have issued bonds for as little as 234 per 
cent in recent months. Effect of this pro- 
vision would be to require bondholders to 
share in part some of the uncertainties that 
may affect rail operations in years ahead. 
It also would put pressure on bondholders 
to compromise with proposals of stock- 
holders in reorganizing lines that would 
be eligible to reorganize under the bill. 
More chapters in railroad finance, how- 
ever, are to be written. The bill is not ex- 
pected to be the last word on the subject. 





Terms of the measure are almost certain to 
be protested by some groups of railroad- 
security owners. 

Thus, while the measure is designed to 


profit. To do this, ICC had to estimate 
future earnings of the roads. 

Future earnings were estimated in the 
1980s, when railroad operations were at 


railroad in financial difficulty would be al- 
lowed to submit its own reorganization 
plan, and the Commission must hold a 
public hearing on the proposal. If the 


alow ebb. Thus, ICC concluded, in sev- Commission found that each class of cred- end long-contested bankruptcies, new 
tral instances, that railroads were over- itor was fairly treated, and that no class court tests probably would arise. 
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GROWTH OF SOVIET ESPIONAGE: 
SEARCH FOR DATA ON THE ATOM 


Role of Communist Party Members in Supplying Facts on Production 


U.S. belief that not much 
information of importance 
leaks out, despite spy boom 


Spies are enjoying a field day in this 
country and in the U.S. occupied areas 
of Europe. Spying, in fact, has reached a 
scale that annoys and sometimes amuses 
officials engaged in guarding U.S. secrets. 

This spy activity is reported to have 
reached an unprecedented level one year 
after victory was supposed to have elim- 
inated the need for large-scale espionage. 
It is carried on, in large part, by Russian 
agents and by American Communists 
working for the Russians. 

A few cases, breaking into the open, 
serve simply to provide a reminder of 
what is going on. In Seattle, a Russian 
naval officer was charged with espionage 
by the FBI, but acquitted by a jury be- 
cause of insufficient evidence. In Canada, 
the Canadian Government convicted a 
British subject and others in an extensive 
spy ring that was providing information 
to Russia about atomic energy. In Ger- 
many, U.S. Brig. Gen. Edwin L. Sibert 
openly charged the Russians with spying 
in the American zone and of forcing Ger- 
mans to steal secret documents for them. 

The inside story behind this surface 
evidence is one involving a growing net- 
work of Russian agents, aided by Com- 





munists, charged with ferreting out secrets 
of the U.S. This network, composed of 
Russia’s NKVD secret police in Europe, 
communist sympathizers in this hemi- 
sphere, consular staffs, economic missions, 
and Communists in the U.S., consists of 
more than 100,000 men and women. 

What these agents are after is informa- 
tion about the atomic bomb, U.S. indus- 
trial production, secret air bases, new 
weapons, changes in military organization, 
and foreign-policy developments. Most of 
their activity is done legally in compiling 
information available to anyone. But evi- 
dence now is strong that at least some of 
it may be through bribery, treachery and 
extralegal snooping. 

One big advantage enjoyed by Russian 
agents here—the 257 members of the Rus- 
sian diplomatic corps, some 700 Soviet 
technicians paid by Moscow and regis- 
tered here, and many of the from 50,000 
to 70,000 American Communists—is their 
freedom to travel anywhere in the country 
and talk to anyone without official super- 
vision. This advantage is not enjoyed by 
American representatives in Russia, so 
that this country must get its information 
about the Soviet Union largely in driblets 
from other nations under Russian control. 

But, in spite of this advantage, the 
amount of valuable information collected 
by Soviet agents here is regarded as small. 
Most of the large flow of data sent to 





—Press Association 


GERMANY: BORDER BETWEEN THE OCCUPATION ZONES 


. . most of the snooping seems to be legal 
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Moscow concerns U.S. production; much 
of it is contradictory and the rest largely 
useless. Few military secrets are believed 
to have been picked up. 

Best provider of information to Mos- 
cow, in volume is the Communist Party, 
The party requires its members to work 
secretly, even on legitimate projects, in 
most cases, and they are often sucked into 
spying activities before they realize what 
they are doing. This is true of white-collar 





'D BETTER 
CHECK MY 
GAS! 








—Manning in Phoenix Republic and Gazette 


COMMENTS RANGE FROM... 


workers and some scientists, as well as 
workers in factories engaged in secret proj- 
ects. Members find that it is hard to with- 
draw from such activities once they have 
begun. 

This indirect method is also used in 
other parts of the world. In Germany, 
evidence now shows that the Soviets are 
employing Germans who then talk to dis- 
placed persons in the American zone and 
send back information to Russian agents. 
U. S. military officials are rounding up 
these German agents and quietly handing 
them back to the Russians 

How Russia’s spy system works in 
the United States, in brief, is this: 

Newsmen connected with the Russian 
Tass news agency are providing Moscow 
with current information about _ this 
country. Their dispatches, weighted to 
emphasize industrial output and foreign 
policy, are cabled to Russia from Tass 
headquarters in New York in great volume, 
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even though few ever appear in Soviet 
newspapers. 

Economic missions, composed of Rus- 
sian industrial experts, still remain in this 
country, a year after their job of advising 
Lend-Lease officials ended. They now are 
ending back reports on American industry 
to the U.S.S.R. 

Purchasing groups sent here from Mos- 
cow, too, still have some trained personnel 
in the U.S., though they have long ceased 
to buy American equipment. They often 
aid in preparing economic reports. 

Special agents, such as those who at- 
tended the atomic-bomb test at Bikini, 
remain here for various reasons and in- 
clude a number of people who report on 
atomic-energy developments and U.S. 
military organization. At Bikini, one of 
these agents representing the Russian 


press did a thorough job of mapping the 
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—White in Akron Beacon Journal 
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target array and estimating damage caused 
by the bombs, without even filing a story 
to Russian journals. 

Communist Party members here provide 
many of the details in reports sent back 
0 Moscow. This information, largely 
about industrial production and the mili- 
lary services, is turned in by Americans 
who, in most cases, admittedly owe their 
irst political allegiance to Russia. 

Soviet diplomats and consular staffs, 
themselves avid collectors of U.S. military 
aid industrial information, get reports 
fom all these groups and send it in a 
constant flow to Moscow in uncensored 
tiplomatic pouches. 

Information sought by all Soviet 
agents—spies, semispies, and informers— 
ineludes a wide range of data on this coun- 
tty’s warmaking potential. Political trends, 
changing industrial capacity, and stock- 
piling of critical materials are considered 
8 important to Russia as plans for the 
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—Harris & Ewing 


WASHINGTON: RECEPTION AT THE SOVIET EMBASSY 
. . - diplomatic pouches contain collectors’ items 


future strength of the Army and training 
of reservists. 

One type of information, involving a 
mass of production figures and estimates 
of industrial war strength, is not secret, 
but compilation requires a large group 
of informers, sympathetic workers and 
statisticians. Most of the data now being 
sent to Moscow fall in this class. 

The other type, dealing with technical 
military and atomic information, is secret 
and must be ferreted out illegally. Only 
one case of this kind has been brought to 
trial by the FBI since war’s end. This 
was the espionage trial of Russian Lieu- 
tenant Nicolai Redin in Seattle, which was 
dismissed. The evidence was incomplete. 
Other cases are believed to be under inves- 
tigation, but they will not be brought to 
trial until evidence is conclusive. 

Air defense. Of special interest to Rus- 
sia in this part of the world is information 
on the U.S.-Canadian air-defense setup. 
If the U.S. and Russia should go to war at 
some time in the future, Canada would be 
in the line of attack and counter-attack by 
air. And the U.S. probably would have 
the use of secret bases in the Northern 
Canadian wilderness, from which to launch 
long-range planes carrying atomic missiles. 

Thus, in the event of a sudden attack by 
one side or the other, Russia would con- 
sider it highly desirable to know the loca- 
tion of these bases. Any future Russian 
spy activity in Canada, therefore, would 
have as one of its principal aims the gather- 
ing of information about joint U. S.-Cana- 
dian defense plans, and details concerning 
secret bases. 

How to make atomic bombs, however, 
is the prime objective of foreign espionage 
in the United States. This, too, requires a 
large staff to pick up bits of atomic infor- 
mation revealed by scientists, Congress- 


men, Army and Navy officials and news- 
men. Further, it involves attempts to get 
information directly, as in the recent 
Canadian case. But, if successful, the 
reward for this type of spying would be 
the world’s biggest present military secret, 
one which gives a tremendous military ad- 
vantage to the country possessing it. 

Counterespionage. The fact that large- 
scale spying by the Russians is apparent 
here and in the U.S. zone of Germany 
raises the question of what spying the 
United States is doing in Russia. There 
is not an even exchange of espionage 
agents, however. Russia is far too security- 
conscious and lets very few Americans 
within her borders. In all, the State De- 
partment has 240 employes in its diplo- 
matic and consular service there, nearly 
all of them in Moscow and under more or 
less constant supervision. UNRRA has an 
additional 14 Americans in Northwestern 
Russia and eight in the Ukraine. 

In Russian-dominated countries of 
Europe and in the Soviet zone of Germany 
there are probably fewer than 300 U.S. 
representatives. If others get in, they don’t 
stay long. Without official credentials, they 
are usually picked up by NKVD secret 
police, thoroughly grilled, and escorted to 
the border. 

In summary, the present boom in spy- 
ing is pretty much of a one-way proposi- 
tion. Evidence is that Russia is getting 
vast amounts of information about Amer- 
ican industry and military organization, 
while representatives of this country are 
largely barred from the Soviet Union. But, 
in spite of the size of the Soviet spy 
organization, it is highly doubtful if much 
information of real importance is leaking 
out. The United States has only one big 
secret, and that is tightly guarded in its 
isolated atomic-energy plants. 
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How U.S. Aids the World: 
Billions in Loans, Gifts 


Index of This Country's Postwar Co-operation 
In Varied Assistance Totaling $23,000,000,000 


Relief for civilians, sales 
of property below cost 
and on easy credit terms 


People of this country are committed, 
in agreements made since war ended, to 
extend at least $23,000,000,000 worth of 
aid to the rest of the world. 

This aid is to be in the form of loans, 
bargain sales of property, and outright 
eifts. It does not include the billions of 
dollars in wartime Lend-Lease debt, which 
is written off. 

An account of U.S. moves to aid world 
recovery was given by William L. Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, at the Paris 
Peace Conference. Mr. Clayton estimated 
the amount of aid at $20,000,000.000. He 
made the estimate to clear up misunder- 
standings that might arise from sugges- 
tions that U.S. is out now to get what 
it can from the world, not to help it. 

Actually, U.S. is expecting no large 
reparations from the nations it spent 
$370,000,000,000 to defeat. It is contrib- 
uting now to the support of those nations, 
and extending other aid. 

How aid is given is shown below. 

Relief for civilians abroad, provided by 
U.S., is to cost about $4,000,000,000 for 
the year ending next July 1. Of this, 
$2,700,000,000 is the U.S. contribution to 
UNRRA for its two-year operation. This 
represents 72 per cent of UNRRA’s total 
fund. Relief activities of the Army, Navy 
and other agencies, and various special 


relief programs will cost at least $1,300,- 
000,000. In some occupied areas, it has 
been estimated that civilian relief takes 
half the total cost of U.S. oce:mation. 

Surplus U. S. property abroad that cost 
this Government nearly $7,000,000,000 is 
being sold to foreign countries by the State 
Department at bargain rates and on long- 
term credit. Already, goods costing $3,465,- 
000,000 when new have been sold for 
$911,000,000 and as much again remains 
to be sold. Of the $911,000,000 the U.S. is 
to get for sales already made, two thirds is 
on credit, generally over 30 years at 23g 
per cent interest. Thus, it can be calculated 
that, for goods originally costing $7,000,- 
000,000, the Government is to get less than 
$2,000,000,000. And, of that $2,000,000,000, 
well over half will be on credit. 

In addition, the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission offers about 4,500 big merchant 
ships to foreign and domestic buyers at 
less than 40 per cent of their original cost. 
Most buyers are to pay one fourth down 
and take 20 years to pay the rest. France 
already has bought 75 of these ships, 
Italy 50. the Netherlands 45, Norway 14, 
Argentina 8, and Chile 4. Sales of more 
than 800 of these ships will be delayed 
because they are out on relief duty or on 
loan to other countries. 

U. S. foreign loans on easy terms, to set 
the wor!d up in business again, are to total 
at least $6.550,000,000, maybe as much as 
$7,800,000,000. Of this. the British get 
$3,750,000,000. They also get a $650,000,- 
009 credit to settle war accounts. Smaller 
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loans are being offered to many other 
countries by the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank, whose lending authority was boost- 
ed from $700,000,000 to $3,500,000,000 
last year to take care of urgent world- 
credit needs pending establishment of the 
International Bank. The Administration 
wants another $1,250,000,000 for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and may ask the next 
Congress for it. 

For the Bretton Woods program, to 
provide other loans abroad and to stabi- 
lize the world’s currencies, this Govern- 
ment has committed $5,925,000,000. Of 
this, the International Bank gets $3,175- 
000,000 and the Monetary Fund $2,750, 
000,000. This Government thus puts up 
41.4 per cent of the Bank’s capital and 
37.2 per cent of the Fund’s capital. Most 
of the Bank’s lending, which may exceed 
$7,000,000,000, will be financed by bor- 
rowing in the U.S. money market 

Lend-Lease goods left in the pipe lines 
when the war ended, valued at $1,200,- 
000,000 are to be paid for through long- 
term credit deals, most of them 30 years 
Generally speaking, these goods are to be 
paid for at actual cost to this Government. 
On the other hand, the U. S. Government 
is to collect only a small fraction of the 
wartime Lend-Lease debt of about $42, 
000,000,000. The rest, in accordance with 
the Administration’s view that war debts 
must not become a burden to commerce 
as they did after World War I, is written 
off as a cost of victory. The British settle- 
ment, in which a $25,000,000,000 balance 
was wiped out for $650,000,000, set the 
pace. The French balance of $1,860,000,000 
was settled for $420,000,000. 

Postwar U. S. outlay, therefore, quick- 
ly adds up to far more than Mr. Clayton’s 
estimate of $20,000,000,000. And the end 
is not yet in sight. For example, a ne: 
relief agency to succeed UNRRA alread: 
is being discussed. What the ultimate totel 
dollars of aid extended by this country will 
be, is anybody’s guess. 
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ISSUES IN JOB TRAINING OF GI’S 


Use of Veterans’ Benefits as Wage Subsidies by Some Employers 


Difficulty of checking up 
in 300,000 places to see 
that new rules take hold 


One plan for helping veterans get back 
to work, with some big leaks in it, is about 
to be fixed up a bit. This is the plan under 
which veterans learn while working at a 
job. It already covers 400,000 veterans 
at a cost of $300,000,000 a year, and before 
long is expected to cover 1,000,000 at a 
cost approaching $800,000,000 a year. 

The trouble comes from the fact that 
some employers have figured out how to 
get the labor of veterans at the expense of 
the taxpayer. The employer pays the 
veteran as a “learner” for some job rang- 
ing from cowpuncher to company presi- 
dent. While the veteran learns, the Govern- 
ment pays him $65 a month if single, $90 
a month if married. The States, which are 
supposed to police this system against 
abuse, often have neglected this job. 

So many “horrible examples” of the tax- 
payers’ footing part of an employer’s labor 
costs have developed that the law and 
the rules governing training on the job are 
being changed. 

Changes in the training program, as it 
is about to operate, include these: 

The veteran in training will be limited 
to $175 a month if a single person and 
$200 a month if one with dependents. This 
will include both his Government check 
and the pay he gets from his employer. If 
a single man, for instance, draws $165 from 
his employer, he can get no more than $10 
a month from the Government. At pres- 
ent, men making as much as $700 a month 
have been drawing $90 a month in pay 
irom the Government for training on the 
job. 

The State, which has to approve each 
employer’s training program, will get fed- 
eral money to pay for staffs to investigate 
employers. Once the State approves an 
employer, the Government starts paying 
his veterans. At present, however, many 
States have provided no money at all for 
checking into employers’ proposals. The 
result has been State approval for unsani- 
tary barber colleges, factories where vet- 
erans worked at dead-end jobs, and plans 
for training “junior” to take over the boss’s 
position. 

The employer who already has State 
approval will not have to apply again. 
But the Veterans’ Administration can stop 
paying his veterans if his training falls 
short of his promises. With more than 
300,000 employers already giving training 
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to veterans, federal investigators face a big 
job in finding those at fault. 

Abuses. Unless States look more care- 
fully at employers’ proposals, therefore, the 
changes in handling payments to veterans 
are not likely to avert the national scandal, 
involving millions of dollars, which some 
officials think is threatening. The changes 
were made hastily when a nation-wide sur- 
vey showed that large sums of federal mon- 
ey was going to waste. Here is what it turned 
up as a few examples among thousands: 

A small-town garage hired a veteran 
as a mechanic at $35 a week. Later, it 
qualified to give training on the job. The 
veteran asked for training as foreman. His 





An engineering firm hired a married 
veteran at $200 a month. At the end of 
three months, the firm agreed to train 
him for a bigger job. The offer: A salary 
cut to $150 a month. The explanation: 
With his $90 Government check, he would 
make $240 instead of $200. 

Other abuses. Getting cut-rate labor 
is only one of the abuses of the scheme. 
Here are some others: 

A father proposed to teach his two boys 
how to run a hamburger stand. The train- 
ing course—and Government pay—would 
last four years. Hamburger men told the 
Government that stand operators can be 
trained in a matter of days. 





—Veterans’ Administration 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING FOR A VETERAN 
. . . before long—an annual bill of $800,000,000 


pay was cut to $23 a week, with the ex- 
planation that his Government check 
would make up the difference. 

A typewriter-repair shop took on three 
veterans for training on the job. They got 
$20 a week and their Government checks 
and were assigned to regular work in the 
shop. They got no training, so the Gov- 
ernment stopped paying the men. Two of 
them left. The third was hired back for 
$50 a week, with no Government check. 

An insurance company hired a former 
WAVE officer at $200 a month. Soon after 
she went to work, the personnel manager 
called her in. He had just discovered that 
she was a veteran, he explained; since they 
had on-the-job training, her salary would 
be cut to $135; she would get the other $65 
from the Government. 


Training as stock clerk while working 
on the job takes three months in one 
State, three years in another. 

A retail chain set up a program for 
training store managers. Veterans were 
hired at from $75 to $110. After two and 
a half years of training, they were told, 
they could make $200 as managers. In- 
vestigators found out that the company 
pays its managers only $150. 

Faults such <s these are not to stop now 
unless the States tighten up their investi- 
gation of employers. 

But the blowup over this plan for help- 
ing veterans get started back to work 
indicates that Washington will take a 
harder look at all of the payments in the 
whole veterans’ program. Billions of dol- 
lars are at stake altogether. 
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BRITAIN’S IMPROVED STANDING 
AS EXPORTER AND CREDIT RISK 


Prospect That Our Loan Will Be Repaid Faster Than Anticipated 


Willingness of people to 
defer higher living level 
for a sounder economy 


An analysis to determine whether Great 
Britain is to be a good risk for the $3,750,- 
000,000 drawing account just set up for 
her in the United States shows this: 

Withdrawal of dollars now available 
to Britain will be made more slowly and 
with greater care than had seemed prob- 
able a while back. The British are taking 
only $300,000,000 at this time, and intend 
to use these dollars cautiously in purchase 
of dried eggs, cotton, wheat, motion- 
picture films and some other urgently 
desired items. 

Repayment of dollars borrowed, on the 
terms laid down, should be accomplished 
in stride by the British, without trouble. 
Terms are easy, and the British ability 
to meet those terms is proving far better 
than loan negotiators had anticipated. 

Facts and figures of the British trade 
position, upon which British life depends 
and upon which the safety of the U.S. 
loan depends, are impressive to officials 
here. Britain is increasing her export of 
goods more rapidly than was expected, 
and is holding down her import of goods 
more rigidly than was expected. The Brit- 
ish people, in other words, are showing 
great discipline as they deny themselves 
a rise in living standards so as to get their 
economic affairs in order. Those affairs 
got badly out of joint during the war, 
when Britain became a debtor nation in 
a big way. 

The balance of Britain’s accounts re- 
veals the picture of her ability to pay. 
Actually, her financial position in 1946 
is turning out much better than the British 
themselves predicted last autumn. At 
that time, it was thought that Britain’s 
spending for goods and services abroad 
would total $6,500,000,000. Her income 
from abroad was expected to be $3,200,- 
000,000. That would have left a deficit of 
$3,300,000,000. 

Instead, British spending has been at an 
annual rate of $6,690,000,000 while income 
has been at a rate of $4,550,000,000. This, 
if continued through the remainder of 
1946, will leave a deficit of only $2,140,- 
000,000—or $1,160,000,000 less than had 
been calculated. 

British sales. The main reason for the 
improvement in Britain’s financial position 
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is the increase in her exports. In May, 
exports were at an annual rate of 83,860,- 
000,000. This was nearly 50 per cent 
higher than had been anticipated, and 15 
per cent higher than in 1938, the last pre- 
war year. However, the British look upon 
this as only a beginning. They must in- 
crease their exports to 75 per cent above 
prewar 1938 before they can balance their 
payments abroad with their income from 
abroad. 

Sales in a number of lines, as the chart 
below shows, have madea surprising re- 
covery, and in some instances have far 
surpassed the rate for 1938, the last pre- 
war year. 

Machinery exports, which normally are 
most important, were only 17 per cent 
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below 1938 in the first three months of 
this year. In May, they climbed 23 per 
cent above the 1938 figure. 

Vehicles, including automobiles, planes, 
ships and railway equipment, which make 
up Britain’s second-largest export indus. 
try, were being sold during the first quar. 
ter at 86 per cent of 1938. For the first 
time, British automobiles are providing 
real competition abroad for cars made iy 
the U.S. 

Drugs and chemicals, normally ranking 
third in British exports, are being sold in 
exceptionally heavy volume. The __first- 
quarter total was 65 per cent above the 
corresponding period of 1938. 

Other products are showing striking 
gains. Iron and steel exports during the 





How Britain’s Export Trade Is Recovering 
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frst quarter were 10 per cent above 1938; 
nonferrous meta’: and manufactures were 
§l per cent above; electrical goods, 41 
per cent; glass and pottery, 31 per cent; 
cutlery and hardware, 39 per cent; and 
silk and artificial-silk goods, 45 per cent 
above. Food, drink and tobacco were being 
exported at only 12 per cent below the 
1938 rate. 

Slower industries. Less progress, how- 
ever, is being made by some industries. 
Included are those producing coal, cotton 
textiles, and consumers’ goods such as 
footwear and other wearing apparel. Coal 
and cotton once were key export com- 
modities, but now offer little hope of large 
gains. Industries producing them are 
handicapped +- Dad working conditions, 
obsolete equip......= or inefficient forms of 
organization. The consumer-goods indus- 
tries are not in good position to export 
because they are busy catching up witli 
acute civilian shortages at home. 

The drive for exports, now being given 

frst priority on Britain’s list of postwar 
aims, is intended to put her back on her 
feet financially, take care of her debts, 
including her new debt to the United 
States, and permit her to import the 
goods her people need. This drive is 
backed by the full power of the present 
Labor Government, which is marshaling 
both the consumers and the producers of 
Britain behind it. 
Consumers are asked to continue for a 
time the self-denial they practiced during 
the war. They can see beautiful coats, 
for example, in the show windows of their 
stores, but many of these are marked 
‘for export only.” 

Producers are asked to meet export 
quotas, which channel a certain portion 
of their production into sales abroad. Un- 
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der one of these, 50 per cent of the Brit- 
ish automobile output is oeing exported. 
Similar quotas are in effect for bicycles, 
clocks, carpets, toilet goods, and many 
other articles. 

Modernization of Eritish industry also 
is being pressed, as a means of aiding the 
drive for exports. More than $2,000,000,- 
000 is to be spent on new plant and 
equipment, including $628,000,000 for 
steel mills and $600,000,000 for coal 
mines. Already, many of the reconverted 
war plants are bigger and better than the 
factories in use before the war, and work- 
ers have acquired new skills from mak- 
‘ig war goods such as planes and tanks. 
in every possinie way, Britain is trying 
to reduce her manufacturing costs, and 
by doing so is endeavoring to get into 
better position to compete in the mar- 
kets. of the world. 

Britain’s opportunity to compete suc- 
cessfully never was greater. This is be- 
cause of the world-wide shortage of goods 
and the paralysis of some of her chief 
competitors. Germany and Japan are 
prostrate, while France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Czechoslovakia are strug- 
gling to rehabilitate their industries. Even 
the U.S., with shortages at home, is not 
pushing exports at this time. Thus, Brit- 
ain sees a strong prospect that she can 
attain her goal of $6,000,000,000 of ex- 
ports, as part of a world trade that may 
equal or surpass the $30,000,000,000 total 
of the late ’20s. 

Ability to pay. All of this has a direct 
bearing on Britain’s hope of regaining 
solvency, and her ability to pay back the 
United States. She probably will not be 
able to carry the debt of $13,000,000,000 
to the dominions and other countries that 
she piled up during the war, and much 


of this will be canceled, or funded over a 
long term. But, on her $4,400,000,000 debt 
to the U.S., the first installment of $140,- 
000,000 is not due until 1951, and, as the 
chart on this page shows, the schedule of 
repayments extends until the year 2001. 
Meeting that schedule should be easily 
possible for Britain if her world trade is 
flourishing. 

Principal fear is felt by the British 
over the possibility of a new depression in 
the United States that might spread to 
the rest of the world. Britain, through her 
governmental controls, might be able to 
insulate her home islands to some extent 
from the shock. But her leaders are con- 
vinced that any sharp decline in U.S. 
purchasing power would cause a big drop 
in total world trade, and cut deeply into 
Britain’s export markets. In that event, 
the British feel, they might have to fall 
back on the provision by which interest 
payments could be waived. 

Britain’s optimism, therefore, is defi- 
nitely restrained. But the British are gain- 
ing confidence that, in coming years, their 
country will have an important place in 
the world’s trade. That place will not be 
the same as it was before the war, when 
Britain had huge investments scattered 
around the world, and some of her 
wealthier people were able to live off 
those investments. There is little chance 
that Britain ever again will be the world 
creditor and investor that she was. Her 
plan for the future is to use the profits 
from her exports to pay for an increased 
volume of imports, and thus to raise the 
standard of living for her people as a 
whole. In that process, she expects to re- 
pay the $4,400,000,000 borrowed from 
the United States, and to prove that she 
has been a good risk. 
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SUCCESS OF ‘PURGE’ CAMPAIGN 


Temptation for Executive to Intervene in Other Primary Electicns 


G.O.P. emphasis on part 
played by Pendergast 
machine in the victory 


President Truman now has propped up 
his somewhat sagging political prestige 
with a striking personal victory in an 
otherwise obscure congressional primary 
election. With some daring—for purge 
campaigns are historically failures—Mr. 
Truman intervened to defeat a young 
member of the House who had been getting 
in the way of his legislative program. 

The member w: Representative Roger 
C. Slaughter, from the President’s home 
State, Missouri, but not from his home 
district. Mr. Truman induced the Pender- 
gast Kansas City Democratic machine 
to support Enos A. Axtell, a war veteran 
and political novice, against Mr. Slaughter. 
Mr. Axtell won comfortably. 





PENDERGAST, PRESIDENT 
Prestige was propped... 


Behind these developments were several 
important past considerations and implica- 
tions for the future. 

Mr. Slaughter, although only a second- 
term Congressman, was given a place on 
the all-important House Rules Committee, 
which decides what legislation may and 
may not be considered by the House. Dem- 
ocratic leaders thought of him as an intel- 
ligent and able young legislator, who also 
was a kacker of the Roosevelt-Truman leg- 
islative program. He turned out differently, 
and lined up repeatedly with conservative 
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Democrats and Republicans to block some 
of Mr. Truman’s most wanted measures. 

In addition, and as a matter of Missouri 
politics, Mr. Slaughter had been on bad 
terms with Robert E. Hannegan, the 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. Mr. Slaughter. a few months 
ago, led a fight among House Democrats 
to spank Mr. Hannegan for upbraiding 
Democrats who do not vote regularly with 
the Administration 

So President Truman had Mr. Hanne- 
gan’s full backing in his effort to unseat 
Representative Slaughter. 

Pendergast machine. A possibility re- 
mains that, although Mr. Truman scored 
a victory for himself in beating Mr. 
Slaughter, that victory may haunt him. 
Already, it is providing material for his 
Republican opponents, for it obviously was 
achieved largely through the efforts of the 
Pendergast machine. 

The old Pendergast machine, which 
once could vote Kansas City precincts 
almost unar. mously for its candidate in 
Democratic primaries, was reduced to a 
skeleton when election frauds were exposed 
and its leader, Tom Pendergast, was sent 
to prison for income tax irregularities. Un- 
der the latter’s nephew, James Pendergast, 
however, the organization was kept alive. 
the skeleton gradually took on some fat 
and began to bestir itself. 

Mr. Truman remained loyal to the 
machine that twice sent him to the Senate, 
and, early this year, made a public an- 
nouncement that he was paying his 1946 
dues in the Pendergast organization. James 
Pendergast was ready to help when Mr. 
Truman appealed to him. The election 
figures show the results: 

Mr. Axtell carried only four of the 20 
wards and one township in the congres- 
sional district. These four wards were in 
Pendergast territory in Kansas City. The 
vote in the first ward was 5,033 for Mr. 
Axtell, to 825 for Mr. Slaughter and 563 
for a third contestant, Jerome Walsh. In 
the second ward, the figures were 3,264 for 
Mr. Axtell, 219 for Mr. Slaughter and 194 
for Mr. Walsh. The third voted 2,187 for 
Mr. Axtell, to 707 for Mr. Slaughter and 
481 for Mr. Walsh, and the feurth went 
1,620 for Mr. Axtell, 324 for Mr. Slaughter 
and 585 for Mr. Walsh. In one precinct, all 
but two of 352 Dallots went to Mr. Axtell. 

This is what is known in Kansas City as 
‘getting out the vote.” 

Other triumphs. Mr. Truman, im- 
mensely elated by the Slaughter-Axtell con- 
test, also had much gratification from other 
elections. Senator Harley M. Kilgore, a 


consistent Administration supporter, was 
renominated in West Virginia. Senator 
Frank P. Briggs, running for the Senate in 
Missouri with Mr. Truman’s blessing, was 
renominated. In Virginia, however, Senator 
Harry F. Byrd. a New Deal foe, won in 
the Democratic primary (see page 66). 
On the whole, the voting was most en- 
couraging for the President. In the future, 
unless Republicans win control of Congress, 
there will be less opposition in the Rules 
Committee, and—some are wondering 
whether Mr. Truman may not feel tempted 
now to start other “purge campaigns.” 
Cars for disabled veterans. Among 
numerous congressional session-end bills, 
Mr. Truman signed a measure to buy auto- 
mobiles for vet: ans of World War II who 


cannot walk normally. A total of $30,000, 
000 is provided, with a limit of $1,600 on 
the price of each car. Between 18,000 and 
qualify. 


20,000 veterans are expected t 





ain Association 
NOMINEE AXTELL 
...@ Pyrrhic victory? 


To qualify, a veteran must convince the 
Veterans’ Administration and his home 
State that he can drive safely. He can make 
his own choice of a car, or truck, or station 
wagon. He goes to the dealer of his choice, 
which probably means a period on the wait- 
ing list. He upplies to VA for approval of 
the purchase, gets the car from the dealer, 
and the-latter is paid directly by VA. 

No-cash is provided for subsequent re- 
pairs, maintenance or replacements, and 
the $1,600 limit must cover special attach- 
ments enabling the crippled to drive. 
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ORIGINAL IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Lion that can’t help laughing 


If a horseshoe, or a rabbit’s foot, or 
a four-leaf clover had a face with 
a mouth in it, no doubt they’d 
laugh, too! 

Because it’s really pretty funny, 
when you come to think of it, that 
men still ward off evil and woo good 
luck with charms no less absurd 
than the demon-scaring lion of 
Chinese legend. 

It’s even funnier, though, that 


some men—or so we've heard— 





WW. AYER & SON 


actually put their trust in luck when 
it’s time to form a policy or make 
a business decision. 

What happens, in most cases, 
isn’t funny at all. For business pol- 
icies and decisions—to turn out 
profitably—must be based on ac- 
curate, impartial, up-to-the-minute 
figures. 

That’s why men of Management 
put their real trust in figures, and 
in Comptometer adding-calculating 


machines, and modern Compt- 
ometer methods to supply them— 
quickly, and for the lowest cost. 


The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1726 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


COM PTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





The Unite 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 3 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forety 





* OUR DEFENSE AGAINST 
THE ATOMIC BOMB 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE . | 


Two tests of the atomic bomb have been made in 
recent weeks, and the results are known to our military 
and naval experts. What defense is being planned 
against this most terrible of all weapons ever invented 
by man? 

No instrument of destruction has heretofore been 
created against which a defense has not been devised. 
That defense may take the form of limiting the area 
of effectiveness of the new weapon or of counter-attack 
so as to prevent the further use of such a weapon. 

But the most important step to be taken in defense 
of the United States now is to coordinate on a national 
basis our diplomatic, industrial, financial, military, 
naval and aerial resources. 

We have, indeed, been trying to put the cart before 
the horse. We have debated in congressional commit- 
tees various proposals for an Army-Navy merger and 
have argued about the part that air power shall play 
in such a merger. We, of course, must integrate all of 
our available armed services and techniques, but these 
are merely the instruments through which national 
policy must be applied. They are not the sources of 
national defense policy. 

It behooves us, therefore, to organize at once a 
National Security Council. This institution would 
consist of Cabinet officers representing the Depart- 
ment of State, the Treasury, and the War and Navy 
Departments, together with the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and representatives of key industries capable of 
being converted to war uses. 

Planning needed at top level: Inter-departmental 
committees of this kind exist in part or have been 
planned, but they do not tackle the subject at the 
level that it needs to be organized. The men on the 
National Security Council must be the top executives 
of the Government, and the President of the United 
States must be chairman of the Council. 

Obviously, with the time that he must devote to 
other matters of state, the President should have a 
deputy chairman who could coordinate the work of 
the Council and act as a general secretary or director, 
but subject, of course, to the decisions of the whole 
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Council. Such a deputy should be a civilian who gives} 
his whole time to this job. 

Certainly if there had been such a Council in exist. } 
ence before the Pearl Harbor attack, it would not have 
been left to General Marshall or Admiral Stark or} 
Secretary Hull or Admiral Kimmel or General Short 
to take the initiative. Important questions as to the 
meaning of Japan’s messages that were intercepted 
long before Dec. 7, 1941, would not have been left to 
some subordinate bureau, such as the intelligence 
units of the War or Navy Departments, to answer. Nor 
would it have been left to minor officers to decide 
whether to wake up somebody of higher rank in the 
middle of the night to tell him what was in the latest 
dispatches. 

Centralize responsibility: The story of what hap. 
pened at Pearl Harbor, as unfolded by the Joint 
Congressional Committee, can be stripped of all ques. 
tions of personal negligence, and yet there stands out 
plainly on all the pages of testimony the awkward 
truism that what was everybody’s business was no- 
body’s business. The formation of a National Security 
Council would mean delegation to that agency of 
the complete responsibility for decisions relating to 
the defense of the United States. 

Under such a plan, the Secretary of State would not 
be able to carry on secret negotiations and make com- 
mitments that could conceivably bring on war without 
our Army and Navy knowing fully that such a crisis 
was in the making and thus be on the alert to deploy 
its military weapons and manpower accordingly. 

The record shows that the Department of State 
assumed that the military and naval commands were 
aware of the seriousness of the crisis with Japan. The 
record shows that General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark, when they learned of the grave nature of a note 
about to be sent to Japan, wanted to protest and ask 
for time in which to make certain military prepara 
tions, but the note was sent before their remonstranct 
could be effective. Presumably it had to be—the nego- 
tiations were at their climax. 

The purpose of the National Security Council would 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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which can really fly the atomic bomb great distances 
and avoid detection, we will need some outlying fixed 
bases and adequate aircraft carrier task forces to fill 


The “Buck Rogers era” of long-range bombers, jet- 
propelled and moving in a few minutes ’round the 
earth, may be in sight, but it was supposed to be in 
sight, too, before World War II when mistaken air 
men wanted to abolish battleships and navies gener- 
ally. The battleship nevertheless came in handy in 
the Pacific and on the Normandy coast in helping to 
get a foothold for our ground forces, who were then 
able to capture the air fields required by our air forces. 


A program of instant action: We need not decide 
at once what components of the armed forces are to 
be made secondary. What we must decide now is to 
organize a National Security Council to blend military 
policy with diplomatic policy and to prepare Amer- 
ica’s defense against the atomic bomb by mobilizing 
such forces as we need for immediate retaliation 
against an aggressor. We will require plans for instant 
action without waiting for Congress to vote a declara- 
tion of war. The Constitution gives the President full 


All this may or may not fit in right away with the 
United Nations’ plans for the enforcement of peace. 
Whatever we do nationally can become useful inter- 
nationally as an integral part of a world defense plan 
against aggression. But it behooves us not to wait 
for other powers to act but to organize our own defense 


The President does not need a statute to bring such 
a plan into effect. He can do it by executive order 
under his existing war powers. His action could later 
be formalized by Congress, if necessary, but the 
powers of the Commander-in-Chief are broad enough 
to organize the defense of the United States. When 
this is done, all such proposals as have recently been 
made to integrate the Army, Navy and Air Forces 
will come into their proper perspective and the prob- 
lems of emphasis or appropriation of funds will, in a 





Editor, | siher pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 

Ind forerg notional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 

—— 
Coordination in a National Security Council of all resources is essential 
first step in organizing for protection of U. S.—Diplomatic 
and military policy must be integrated at top level. 

0 gives} not be to diminish by one whit the power and authority 
of the President of the United States, who under the 

| exist. Constitution is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 

it have} Navy. The purpose would be rather to give to our in during the interim period. 

ark orf Presidents efficient machinery which they could utilize 

Short} at all times to assure the safety of the nation. 

to the Defense becomes more than ever important now that 

cepted} the atomic age has begun. The recent tests show con- 

left tof clusively that the area of the bomb is limited, that 

ligence} ships would never be concentrated again as they were 

er, Nor} at Bikini, and that the dispersal of the fleet and tactical 

decide} plans for operating a dispersed fleet are imperative. 

in the The tests also indicate that dispersal on land is 

> latest? absolutely necessary. We cannot depend on the use 
of naval bases or ports where large gatherings of ships 

t hap. have hitherto been customary. Nor can we afford to 

, Joint keep all our munitions factories in one area or in a few 

1 ques cities. Decentralization becomes the best defense from 

ds out? industrial standpoint, too. This means a reexamina- 

deus tion of industrial resources and a rearrangement or 

os a telocation of certain key plants needed for warfare. 

courte The big job is to focus the attention of our air forces 

anal on strategic bombing and defense. The best defense 

ting may well turn out to be a well planned offense as a power to repel invasion. 
reprisal against attack. 

uld not Defense may deter aggression: We do not know, 

© Coll for instance, how soon a potential enemy can manu- 

vithout facture atomic bombs in quantity. Every nation in 

a cal the world may learn eventually how to make atomic 

deploy bombs but few may be able to get enough materials 

gly. or the know-how for quantity production. It may at once. 

F State be that if we possess 1,000 bombs and our potential 

le wae enemies possess only a half dozen, the mere fact that 

in. The we can retaliate immediately with scores of bombs 

amird may deter some other country from trying another 

eal Pearl Harbor on us. 

we The transportation of those bombs to enemy targets, 

renetl however, will certainly be by air. Some operations may 

atreaia be best consummated by use of aircraft carriers. This 

ee would mean that the Navy would have to be brought 
into play for a particular type of action, but the prob- 

toa abilities are that, until we develop long-range bombers sense, solve themselves. 

_—— 

















A dictating machine that’s 
made to your measure! 


Never before have your dictating needs been so fully met by one dictating machine. 
It can be fitted with microphones and controls exactly adapted to your personal needs! 

Of course, it also brings you all the other advantages of time-proved Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. You can dictate whenever you wish . . . without requiring the 
presence of your secretary. And while you talk your work away, she transcribes 
your letters, memos, reports . . . prevents your being disturbed . . . and has time to 
become a real executive assistant to you. 

Banished forever is time-wasting two-person dictation. You'll agree with execu- 
tives and secretaries throughout the nation— Dictaphone Electronic Dictation doubles 
your ability to get work done. 

Your local Dictaphone representative will be glad to demonstrate. Consult your 
phone book. Or write for descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. 
K-81, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


Most Convenient Dictating Machine Ever Made 


It occupies no more desk area than a letterhead, but has all the familiar advan- 

tages of superb Dictaphone engineering. You choose how it shall be equipped, 

according to your needs: 

DESK MICROPHONE—Ildeal for private office and for 
recording over-the-desk conversations. 

HAND MICROPHONE—Insures privacy and screens out 
surrounding noises. 

FOOT CONTROL— Leaves hands free for telephone, etc. 

HAND CONTROL—Permits moving around during dic- 
tation. 

CABINET STAND or DESK-TOP models. 


PP 
DICTAPHONE O%Zt0n000 Yyration 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating raciines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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—_. Quesiion — 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


In your opinion, can labor and 
management work together more ef- 
ficiently to increase productivity per 
man-hour as a method of lowering 
costs and thus maintaining high wage 
levels? 


A suggestion has been made that 
employers and employes must co-oper- 
ate more closely to increase worker 
efficiency. Because of the widespread 
interest in this subject. The United 
States News asked businessmen, labor 
leaders, economists and others for their 
opinion. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


Androw J. Higgiris 
New Orleans, La.; President, Higgins In- 
dustries, Inc.; President, Higgins Aircraft 
Corp. 
answers: 
Yes, labor and management working to- 
gether can do much to maintain present 
wage levels. Labor must, however, stop 
its harassment of management, and do its 
part in the teamwork that is necessary to 
step up production with a minimum of 
man-hours per product, resulting in lower 
cost of product that can be sold profitably 
at current consumer price levels. 
The following, though no 
would do much to accomplish this: Do 
away with craft unionism; install an in- 
centive plan: place a premium on attend- 
ance: let skill and ability replace length 
of service in determining seniority; repeal 
the Wagner Act or amend it to give labor 
corresponding responsibilities. 


(by telegraph) 


panacea, 


Leo F. Bollens 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; President, National Federa- 
tion of Salaried Unions. 


answers: 

Every union leader in the country should 
instruct his rank-and-file constituents to 
produce, increase production all they can, 
improve efficiency, and look ahead. The 
rank and file will soon want an increase 
in wages without resorting to a strike. 

Increased productivity per man-hour is 
the way to higher wages and lower prices 
for the consumer, a better market for the 
product and a more secure job for the indi- 
vidual. Increased productivity per man- 
hour does not mean speed-up when accom- 
plished through labor-management  o- 
operation. 

In the past, the American worker has 
secured higher wages by increasing pro- 
duction and this really is the way to raise 
living standards. The idea of paying for 
wage increases by raising prices is no gail 
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Ice Cream for Everybody 
AND INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS ARE ON THE JOB! 


A BILLION gallons of delicious, healthful ice cream —twice 
as much as ever before—that’s the ice cream industry’s goal. 

“Make mine vanilla!”—Yes, about half the new total will 
be America’s favorite. About 170,000,000 gallons will be 
chocolate. An estimated 140,000,000 pounds of fruits will 
be used—including 60,000,000 pounds of strawberries. And 
17,000,000 pounds of nuts. 

America’s ice cream is produced by more than 6,200 manu- 
facturers— masters of flavor, blending and texture— masters, 
too, when it comes to delivering the creamy goodness of their 
freezers with all the smoothness, flavor and nourishment intact. 

"Masters of Delivery!” That’s where thousands of Interna- 
tional Trucks play their part. And how they play their part! 

These trucks perform so efficiently that for the last 15 years 
more heavy-duty Internationals have served American com- 


“| INTERNATIONA 


merce and industry than any other make. 
Built in all types and sizes—there is a rugged, dependable 
International to do the work—no matter what the job. 
And when it comes to truck service, International provides 
the industry’s outstanding facilities—available everywhere 
from International Branches and thousands of International 


Dealers. 
Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





a Other International Harvester Products: 
FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL POWER .. . REFRIGERATION 















T; in“H ’ : 4 /\ /\ 
une in“ Harvest of Stars” every Sunday, NBC Network. See newspapers for time and station. cutERNATIONAT 
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220 EGGS EVERY DAY 
FROM 280 PULLETS... 
WITH PRAIRIE FARMER HELP 














Here's a letter I want to 
Quote because it gives an 
eaSily overlooked reason why 
"Lincoln Land" folks are 
Strong for Prairie Farmer- 
WLS. 


Mrs. M. 





Miller of St. Joseph 
County, Michigan, wrote us; 
"In your December 8, 1945 
issue of “PRAIRIE FARMER I 
note that a Mr. Lloyd 
Walther is commended highly 
for obtaining 210 eggs from 
his 280 pullets housed late 
this fall. 

"I have never raised poultry 
until this past spring when 
I moved to the country. On 
May 1, 1945, I purchased 300 
day-old Leghorn chicks which 
I raised with Prairie Farm- 
er's guidance. I now have 
exactly 280 laying pullets 
giving me an average of 220 
eggs or better every day. 

My high day was a total of 
228 eggs. I have not heard 
of any other farm flock that 
boasts of my record. 

Are there any?" —— B.D.B. 


“Big things spring from little helps” 


Ho covatye Roa 


President, Prairie Farmer - WLS 








TIME-TESTED CONFIDENCE 
... the priceless ingredient of all business 


HE LETTER above says ‘‘with Prairie Farmer’s 
7 me ag It is a phrase that appears in so many 
letters from our subscribers and listeners. What bet- 
ter evidence of help and confidence could one ask 
for .. . “with Prairie Farmer’s guidance.”’ Multiply 
this single instance by the 350,000 Prairie Farmer 
subscriber families and the millions of WLS listeners 
and you have a good will force of large and signifi- 
cant power. Advertisers with worthy products who 
believe in the value of a proper introduction might 
well seek it through Prairie Farmer-WLS. 


Where Prairie Farmer-WLS 


Influence Is Concentrated 





Among 14,000,000 People 
pr” CHICAGO 
} BURRIDGE D. BUTLER. President 


Used as a TEAM they PENETRATE DEEPER 
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Question of the Week 





ee 


at all for the workers, because the ip. 7 
creased cost of living cancels the wage’ 


increase. 


E. E. Agger 


New Brunswick, N. J.; Chairman, Depart. 
ment of Economics, Rutgers University, 


answers: 


Labor and management must work to. 
gether to increase man-hour productive 
efficiency because only expanded produc- 


tion at low unit costs can assure advancing 
living standards and because such efficiency © 


is relative, depending not only on the skill 
and spirit of the worker, but, as well, on 
the quality of the tools supplied to him, 


and the broad ability of management. The | 
required formula is thus mutual confidence 


and eager co-operative endeavor by labor- 
management coupled with devotion by 
each to the fundamental ethic of the 


system of free enterprise, namely, the” 
guarantee of the integrity of that which 


one offers in the market place. 


Ellsworth S. Grant 








Hartford, Conn.; Vice President, The Allen” 


Manufacturing Co., 
answers: 


Labor and management can work to- 


gether to increase output, reduce costs and” 
even raise take-home pay. But first there! 


must be, on both sides, a willingness te 
co-operate founded on mutual trust and 
obligation. As for the techniques, they 
are in my opinion threefold: (1) the de- 
velopment and introduction of better ma- 
chines and methods in such a way as to 
protect the worker’s employment security; 
(2) the installation of incentive plans, 
with the understanding and approval of 
employes, that give a fair return to both 
worker and manager; (3) the application 
of nonfinancial incentives like recreational 
programs and labor-management commit- 
tees which will encourage the individual 
employe to become a recognized, respon- 
sible member of his plant community. 


Robert H. Keys 


Detroit, Mich.; President, Foreman’‘s Asso- 
ciation of America, 


answers: 

Yes, I believe that labor and manage- 
ment can and should work together more 
efficiently to increase production. A better 
understanding of the other fellow’s prob- 
lems through such co-operation would in- 
crease efficiency, lower production costs 
and permit payment of higher wages. 

I further believe that there are many in- 
telligent, capable representatives of labor 
organizations who desire such co-operation 
and who.are willing to assist management 
in maintaining peak production and high 
efficiency, providing management has an 
honest belief in the rights of workers and 
their labor organizations. 
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egraph) \ Well, this medal reveals This is the waiter. He 
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The skyscraper obviously stands for Manhattan, the unhurried whiskey 
which the Indians sold for $24. Our man is thinking for unhurried moments 
that when it comes to cocktails, Kinsey Manhattans 
are unmatchable for flavor, and absolutely priceless. 
He’s right, too! If you like a whiskey that’s light and | 
i! mellow...and full of rich flavor... Kinsey ts for you. es 
Try it tonight! 

JEWS 86.8 Proof * 65°% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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_— DEVELOPMENT in the United 
States is far behind schedule, and the 
outlook is that this country’s road-build- 
ing program will continue to lag for five 
vears or more. This is a sign that an 
important shelf of public works will be 
available for several Vears to soften any 
business slump. 

The nation’s need for highway building 
is shown by the Pictogram. 

The basic network consists of 225,000 
miles of roads that crisscross the country. 
These roads need to be modernized or re- 
placed every 20 years. That will require 
about 11,000 miles of construction vearly. 

During the war, however, building of 
federal highways was held down to a min- 
imum, and not more than 3,000 miles were 
built in each of the four war vears, with 
carcely any increase this year. Thus, 
where 44,000 miles of new or repaired 
roads were needed, only 12,000 miles were 
built. That left a deficit of 32.000 miles. 

To catch up with this slack would re- 
quire at least 18,000 miles of read work 
each vear for the next five years. That 
program would put the country abreast 
of official long-range highway plans. 

Original postwar plans of federal and 
State officials called for a quick recovery 
in highway building, and a $1,000,000,000- 
a-vear program was outlined. But, like 
industrial managers, highway planners ran 
into difficulties, and the program is slow 
in getting started. 

Higher costs proved to be the first ob- 
stacle. When highway officials found that 
costs were 50 per cent higher than before 
the war, they hesitated to call for bids. 
The result is that one fifth of the projects 
planned for this year now have been held 
up until costs are reviewed. 

Rising prices, and the possibility of new 
wage demands from workers, also discour- 
aged road builders. Because costs were 
uncertain, they raised estimates, and. in 
turn, discouraged officials from accepting 
their bids. Uncertain costs also prompted 
contractors to bid only for smaller jobs, 
which could be completed quickly. 

Material shortages and labor shortages 
added to the difficulties. Lack of steel and 
lumber retarded bridge building, and new 
road machinery was slow to reappear. 
Scarcity of parts also prevented old ma- 
chinery from being repaired. 

Now the Administration is reluctant to 
add to inflationary pressures through 
large-scale public spending, or to compete 
with the housing industry for available 
materials and workers. Outlays for public 
works, thus, are expected to be held to a 
minimum for a vear or more. That means 
only urgently needed roads are to be 
built in the period immediately ahead. 
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shows the appearance of paper 
when viewed under reflected light. 
In making clear, bright Levelcoat 
Papers, every run is sampled and 
subjected to the “high eye”’ test... 
your assurance of clean, eye-appeal- 
ing smoothness in every sheet. 
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standing for strength, ink affinity, 
opacity, and printability. 
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PRINTING 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 
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Pro end Con. : 


of National issues 


Efforts by U.S. to End Civil Strife 
In China: Reactions of the Press 


United States policy in China, involving 
the maintenance of a small military force 
there. and implemented by the efforts of 
Gen George C. Marshall to arrange a 
Kuomintang-Communist truce, is cur- 
rently the subject of rather widespread 
comment in the nation’s press. 

Praise is universal for General Marshall’s 














baat: i 
—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


STRANGLE HOLD 


efforts to bring about an understanding be- 
tween the warring factions. but many edi- 
tors believe that his energies have been 
enlisted in a hopeless cause 

Editors advocating a change in U. S. 
policy believe that in attempting to restore 
peace in China, the United States may be 
engulfed in another large-scale war. Other 
editors take the viewpoint that the dangers 
involved in our remaining in China are 
more than outweighed by the danger of 
Russian infiltration, should the United 
States withdraw its forces. 

“Our efforts in behalf of Chinese union 
seem to be meeting the usual fate of those 
who intervene from the outside in domestic 
squabbles,” says the San Diego Union 
(Rep.). “We ought to have the fullest 
possible report on what actually goes on 
in China as a guide to some practical 
policy.” 

Suggesting that the United States has 
been trying to carry on a “hybrid policy” — 
half imperialistic, half good-neighbor—the 
Galveston Daily News (Ind.-Dem.) con- 
tends that the United States “should allow 
the Chinese people to choose their own 
government or governments, . . . scrupu- 
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lously refrain from all kinds of interfer- 
ence, and .. . be prepared to accept any 
stable and friendly regime that may 
emerge.” 

“The thing to do ts to get out—and 
quickly,” declares the Omaha _ (Neb.) 
World-Herald (Ind.). This paper believes 
that U. S. intervention in China “cannot 
cure the wrongs, but possibly bring terrible 
trouble upon our own people.” 

On the other hand, “we cannot leave 
China without chancing the surrender of 
a large section of the globe and a mass of 
teeming millions to the expansionist pro- 
gram of the Soviet Union.” says the Me- 
Keesport (Pa.) Daily News (Ind.). “Be- 
cause of this we are trapped with an ally 
of many shortcomings.” 

“Our diplomacy is geared toward pro- 
tecting the Chinese against a Russian 
invasion,” in the opinion of the Topeka 
Daily Capital (Rep.) , which fears that “in 
time, China may become the springboard 
for a third world war.” 

But the Cleveland Plain Dealer ‘Ind.- 
Dem.) has this to point out: “It is ridicu- 
lous to say that continued American 
aid to the Chinese Government is set- 
ting off a new world war. The United 
States in giving aid to the forces of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is doing 
only what is legal and proper between two 
friendly Governments.” 

“TIsn’t it about time we left China to 
the 460,000,000 Chinese?” asks the Boston 
Herald (Ind.-Rep.) . “To risk a prolonged 
and expensive war for the dubious purpose 
of safeguarding %300,000,000 worth of 
annual trade with China seems hazardous 
in the extreme.” 

“America’s chief stake in the Orient is 
not especially trade, but safeguard against 
future danger,” counters the Denver Post 
(Ind.) 

“We do not want a Red China,” declares 
the Washington (D.C.) Daily News (Ind.). 
“And we do not want to see China be- 
come a Russian satellite.” Pointing out 
that United States interests require an 
independent, united China, founded upon 
democratic principles, the News urges: 
“Our policy should be directed toward 
that goal.” 

If we “pull out of China entirely,” the 
country will “come under the eventual 
influence of Russia,” according to the 
Anderson (S.C.) Daily Mail (Ind.). “If we 
stay in China, our position will likewise 
grow more and more precarious. In other 
words,” the Daily Mail concludes, “we 
are sitting on a keg of dynamite in 
China.” 
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sumers eager to buy products contain- 
ing DDT! And scores of manufacturers 
are anxious to get a share of the new 
market—with products that rely on 
DDT as a sales feature. But to be 
successful, a DDT preparation must 
be precisely formulated! 


For this reason, Du Pont offers as- 
sistance to organizations planning the 
development of better DDT products 
. .. products the public can trust! The 
manufacturer who sees a place for 
DDT in his product can draw upon 
the wealth of knowledge gained from 
Du Pont’s laboratory and field re- 
search. 

And Du Pont can supply Technical 
Grade DDT that’s uniformly depend- 
able because of the way it is manu- 
factured. It works well in either dry 
or liquid formulations and dissolves 
quickly, forming clear solutions. 

If you have a DDT idea—whether 
for insecticides or new type product— 
work it out with Du Pont. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


If it has to do with DDT, 
work it out with DU PONT 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
» « » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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L@loeor Week. 


TESTS FOR NO-STRIKE STRATEGY 


Impatience of Union Members to Seek More Gains Through Walkouts 


Leaders’ emphasis on 
increasing production 
and holding down prices 


Labor leaders are finding that they may 
have trouble in making good on their 
campaign to prevent strikes and promote 
greater production. The test will come 
when rank-and-file union workers, eager 
to strike over some issue, discover that 
their leaders are really serious in advo- 
cating this reversal of union strategy. 

A showdown between the leadership and 
the members already is shaping up in 
three CIO unions—the Auto Workers, 
Packinghouse Workers and Oil Workers. 
These unions led the parade of postwar 
strikes, contrary to the strategy of CIO 
President Philip Murray, who wanted the 
Steelworkers to strike first for a new wage 
pattern. Mr. Murray now believes that 
the unions must avoid another series of 
strikes for a second round of wage in- 
creases and devote their efforts to increas- 
ing production and fighting price increases 
through buyers’ strikes. The question is 
whether he will be able to keep these and 
other unions in line. - 

AFL leaders also are experiencing some 
pressure from the rank and file, although 
on a smaller scale. They go further than 





Mr. Murray in their antistrike talk, 
strongly urging their members to concen- 
trate on increased production. 

Selling the new strategy to the CIO 
membership was to be attempted by Presi- 
dent Murray at a conference scheduled for 
August 15 in Washington. Mr. Murray 
invited officials of all CIO international 
unions, as well as CIO regional officers. 
The meeting was designed to discourage 
new strikes for higher wages, and to stress 
the importance of buyers’ strikes and in- 
creased production. 

AFL policies are being discussed at a 
meeting of the AFL executive council in 
Chicago this week. Those in attendance 
include President William Green, Vice 
President Matthew Woll, and Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany. 

Behind organized labor’s attempt to 
curtail strikes is a recognition that the 
unions did not win the victory they had 
hoped for in the first round of the wage- 
price conflict. Wage increases won earlier 
in the year are being wiped out by price 
increases. To win the race with prices, 
labor had to strive to keep the lid on 
prices. By their new approach, union lead- 
ers are recognizing that any further rise 
in wages again will be translated into a 
new scale of higher prices. 

Labor’s new strategy, outlined on these 
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AFL's GREEN, WOLL, MEANY 
. .. the test will come in the timing 
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pages some time ago, now is being ex- 
plained to members of the CIO and the 
AFL in different language. Essentially, 
however, the stress is on holding strikes 
to a minimum. 

CIO’s goal is reduction of prices. The 
organization’s magazine, Economic Out- 
look, tells members that more can be 
accomplished through price action than 
through efforts to win new wage increases. 
The publication puts it this way: 

“Inflation as a wage-cutting device is 
more efficient and more swift than any 
machinery we have yet discovered for 
raising wages. At the present stage of 
events we can accomplish more by price 
action than by wage action to maintain 
the purchasing power of our wage income. 
If consumer resistance cracks inflation, the 
resulting fall of prices will reverse the uni- 
versal wage cuts that are now taking place. 

“Success in forcing prices down cannot 
possibly break the wage scales in existing 
contracts. What we gain will be a real 
gain. It is not so sure, however, that wide- 
spread wage increases can be won at this 
time. If won, they are likely to be prompt- 
ly reflected in further price rises.” 

The CIO is less willing than the AFL to 
concede that increased production is a 
sure safeguard against inflation. CIO offi- 
cials, however, concede the need for in- 
creasing total industrial output, although 
they do not go so far as to favor higher 
productivity per man. 

The AFL view, stated by President Wil- 
liam Green after price controls were lifted 
temporarily, stresses the need for higher 
production. Says Mr. Green: 

“Our safety lies in getting through this 
period of transition with no major in- 
creases in costs or stoppages of produc- 
tion. .. . For their own safety the wage 
earners of the United States should exercise 
self-discipline and good judgment and re- 
frain from taking ill-considered and un- 
wise action pending action by Congress. 
. . . Wage earners can best stabilize their 
wage dollars by helping to increase volume 
of production which can wipe out scarci- 
ties and the danger of runaway inflation.” 

Implementing Mr. Green’s remarks, 
Labor’s Monthly Survey, published by the 
AFL, had this to say: 

“Traditionally, America has paid for ris- 
ing wages by increasing productivity, and 
this is the only way to raise living stand- 
ards. The other alternative—to pay for 
wage increases by raising prices—is no 
gain at all for workers, because living- 
cost increases cancel wage gains. We must 
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Radio sees them home safe and sound 


a was the first, dim blur of airport traffic control. These develop- 
the huge transport. Centered over ments combined with IT&T’s war- 
the runway, it glided down out of the proved instrument landing system will 
fog. From America to England in 20 make flight schedules virtually inde- 
hours with 32 passengers. In the days pendent of weather. + Dating from the 
before radio navigation this would have first automatic radio compass created by 
been a miracle. Now the waiting crowd was [T&T back in the 30’s, this company has been 
smaller than you’d see at a sale of nylons. * an international leader in the application of radio 


Ocean flights on regular schedules are no longer 
news. That very fact points up spectacular advances 
in radio navigation aids as well as in planes and 
engines. Even greater wonders are coming. 7 
IT&T’s Federal Telecommunication Labora- 
tories are perfecting for future use both the 
Navaglobe system of global radio air navigation 
and the Navar system of wide range radar-radio 


to flying for both civilian and military use. A 
pioneer in “on-the-beam” flying, IT&T associates 
have supplied navigation equipment for nearly 
80% of the airways so safeguarded in this coun- 
try. ¥ Not only in aerial navigation but in 
every phase of communications, radio and tele- 
vision, IT&T research is pioneering new trails 
toward a more neighborly, peaceful world. 
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begin at once to increase productivity so 
the next wage increase can be paid without 
raising living costs.” 

The AFL claims to have won wage 
gains for its members totaling more than 
a billion dollars without strikes. This rec- 
ord is being cited as evidence that col- 
lective bargaining, if practiced in good 
faith, is a more effective weapon than the 
strike in gaining labor’s ends. Workers are 
advised to use strikes only as a last resort 
when collective bargaining breaks down. 

Rank-and-file tests of the new anti- 
strike strategy are shaping up in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

In autos, local unions of the United 
Auto Workers demanded that the UAW 
executive board reopen the contract with 
the Chrysler Corp. and demand a “cost 
of living bonus” equal to the rise in prices 
since June 30. UAW officials took no 
action on the Chrysler demands pending 
the drafting of a suggested policy for 
other UAW locals. The UAW, however, 
is committed to follow whatever policy 
the CIO agrees upon at its Washington 
conference this week. UAW’s huge local 
at the Ford Motor Co., in Dearborn, 
Mich., also proposed a_ cost-of-living 
bonus, although, unlike Chrysler’s, the 
Ford contract cannot be reopened, except 
by mutual consent, until May 30, 1947. 

In meat packing, a direct challenge to 
the CIO program may be averted. CIO 
Packinghouse Workers have soft-pedaled 
the wage-increase issue in current negotia- 
tions with the packers and are placing chief 
emphasis upon a guaranteed annual wage, 
social-security fund, severance pay and a 
minimum rate of $1 an hour. 

In oil, the question of whether the CIO’s 
Oil Workers would ask for a second-round 
pay raise was a big issue for the union’s 
convention, opening August 12. Some pre- 
convention proposals were heard for a 
demand equal to the 18 per cent raise won 
in the first round by this union. 

Dock workers in the West Coast ports 
may provide another test. Harry Bridges, 
top left-wing leader in the CIO, has been 
threatening a strike if his Longshoremen 
do not win wage increases by September 
30. The union was dissatisfied with an in- 
crease won in an earlier strike threat. 

Those are some of the tests which con- 
front labor leadership. There will be others, 
as prices continue to rise. The real tests 
of the current CIO and AFL policy against 
strikes, thus, are ahead. Leaders are striv- 
ing to teach union members a few economic 
lessons before the showdown comes. 





Tightening Controls 
On Wage Increases 


A tightening of federal wage controls 
now is indicated. Employers who have 
granted pay raises up to the amounts fixed 


—oer 


as wage patterns for their industries are on 
notice that they probably will not be able 
to obtain price relief to offset any future 
increases they may wish to grant, so long 
as present Government stabilization con. 
trols remain in effect. These controls now 
are slated to expire next June 30, but may 
be removed or modified before that date. 

Wage patterns for most major industries 
grew out of the demand for increases that 
followed the end of the war. A maximum 
pattern of 184 cents was established by 
Government stabilizers, but, in many in- 
dustries, the pattern was lower. What the 
stabilizers now are saying is that those pat- 
terns, as a rule, are to be frozen at present 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. STEELMAN 
. « » few second-round raises? 


levels, unless a special circumstance exists 
that might permit an exception. 

Two wage rulings have just been is- 
sued indicating this tightening of controls. 

In one ruling, John R. Steelman, the 
Stabilization Director, refused to approve 
for pricing purposes a second-round wage 
increase for 45,000 lumber workers in the 
Pacific Coast States. 

In the other ruling, a presidential emer- 
gency board refused to recommend a wage 
increase for mechanics on the Northwest 
Airlines, ruling that these mechanics al- 
ready were receiving higher rates than 
those employed by other air lines or the 
railroads. 

In the lumber case, Mr. Steelman dis- 
approved a raise of 5 cents an hour, granted 
by most of the companies involved, after 
the National Wage Stabilization Board, 
with public members dissenting, had ap- 
proved 31% of the 5 cents for pricing pur- 
poses. The lumber workers earlier in the 
year had received a raise of 15 cents an 
hour. As a result of Mr. Steelman’s ruling, 
the employers cannot obtain price relief for 
the additional 5-cent increase. The firms 
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have stated they intend to appeal the rul- 
ing, presumably to President Truman. 

Mr. Steelman contended that the first 
15-cent raise had established the pattern 
for the lumber industry in the Northwest, 
and that he could find no special circum- 
stances which warranted making an ex- 
ception in this case. The majority of the 
Board said the lumber pattern should be 
raised to the 1814-cent level established in 
other industries such as steel. 

New fests of the ruling can be expected 
soon in WSB. The Board has before it re- 
quests for approval of a second wage in- 
crease from 44 New England textile firms. 
The companiés want WSB approval in or- 
der to seek price relief on the basis of an 
§-cents-an-hour wage increase just awarded 
the CIO Textile Workers by an arbitrator. 
The arbitrator held that the 8 cents was 
justified under the wage policy because the 
union received only 8 cents in the first in- 
crease earlier this year. This interpreta- 
tion. would appear to run counter to the 
Steelman decision, unless some special cir- 
cumstances are found in the comparison of 
the textile wage pattern to other industries. 
Southern textile companies also are asking 
approval of a second increase. 

Other tests may develop in shipping 
cases pending before WSB. The companies 
are asking approval of raises for AFL 
seamen which exceed the increases previ- 
ously approved for CIO sailors. Also, if 
the meat industry returns to price controls, 
another test may come in an agreement 
now being negotiated in that industry. 

These rulings, thus, discourage employ- 
ers from granting second-round increases 
where they wish price relief. The rulings 
also tend to increase the pressure for 
changes in the wage rules. The Govern- 
ment, for the present, however, is hoping to 
hold the line against second-round raises. 


Strikes That Persist 
In Nation’s Industry 


Strikes in many small plants are con- 
tinuing to harass the nation’s industries. 
The picture, industry by industry, is this: 

Autos. An unauthorized strike of CIO 
United Auto Workers closed plants of the 
Packard Motor Car Co. This resulted in 
idleness ior 8,500 Packard workers and 
2,900 employes of Briggs Manufacturing 
Co, which makes bodies for Packard. 
Seniority and overtime issue. were in- 
volved. General Motors Corp. reported 68 
strikes in its parts plants, a rise of 8 
from the 60 reported the previous week. 

Ships. Faced with an August 15 strike 
threat, federal conciliators sought to medi- 
ate a wage dispute between the CIO Mari- 
time Workers and 14 Great Lakes ship- 
ping firms 
Refrigerators. Under protection of In- 
diana national guard men and State troop- 
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ers, the Rex Manufacturing Co. plants in 
Connersville, Ind., reopened last week. The 
CIO Electrical Workers continued a strike, 
which had been under way for two weeks, 
The union was seeking collectiye-bargain- 
ing recognition, but the company had a 
contract with an AFL union. 

Rubber. A 7-week-old strike of the CIO 
Rubber Workers over wage questions con- 
tinued at the General Tire and Rubber 
Co. in Akron. 

Farm equipment. Labor Department 
officials continued to press for seizure of 
strike-bound plants of the J. I. Case and 
Allhis-Chalmers companies, but other Goy- 
ernment officials objected. The Case strike, 
which began December 26, is the longest 
large strike remaining on the Department’s 
books. 

Canning. A large part of New Jersey’s 
$4,900,000 tomato crop was threatened 
with spoilage while federal conciliators 
sought to avert a strike of CIO members 
at the Campbell Soup Company’s plant in 
Camden, N.J. The union is seeking a 
union shop with preferential hiring of 
union members. 

Lumber. Three lumber mills were re- 
opened with partial crews last week in de- 
fiance of an AFL strike in progress since 
January 14 in the redwood industry of 
Northern California. Five other plants re- 
mained closed. The AFL demanded a union 
shop. 

Copper. Progress was reported toward 
an agreement to end a CIO strike at the 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. 
plant in Elizabeth, N.J. The strike, 
over wages and a union shop, began 
January 7. 

Unions within unions. The CIO's 
United Auto Workers has its own labor 
troubles. The UAW plans to lay off about 
100 of its 300 organizers because the 
union is operating with a monthly deficit 
of $70,000. The organizers, however, may 
protest through their newly-formed or- 
ganizers’ union. Another union, of UAW 
office employes, is threatening a strike at 
the UAW Ford local office to back up de- 
mands for pay increases. 








Moves to Raise 
Output in Russia 


Russian workers, under Communism, are 
being compelled to work much longer hours 
than American workers, whose hours are 
determined by union-management collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements. The work week 
in Russia now is reported to consist of an 
eight-hour day and a seven-day week. This 
is an increase over the prewar schedule of 
seven hours a day and five days a week, 
which was more comparable to working 
hours in the United States. 

Steps to a goal. This shift to a longer 
work week is one of a number of steps be- 
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ing taken by the Soviet Government to 
carry out its five-year plan for a 50 per cent 
increase in industrial output, with only 10 
per cent more workers. Other steps being 
taken include the following: 

Productivity is to be increased. Special 
training courses are planned. The aim is to 
raise efficiency to 36 per cent, and in some 
cases to 40 per cent above the prewar level. 

Piecework plans, under which each in- 
crease in output above certain standards 
is paid higher rates, already are in wide 
use, but are to be applied on a broader 
scale. Fixed wages and salaries will provide 








—Sovfoto 
RUSSIAN ASSEMBLY LINE 


«.. seven days a week 


a smaller proportion of the national in- 
come than in the past. 

Critical industries, such as coal, iron, 
steel and oil, are to pay higher pre- 
mium rates than other industries which 
are not so important to reconstruction. 
At the same time, however, the plans 
call for raising of the piecework produc- 
tion standards in these industries and 
increasing efficiency. 

Rationing is to be abandoned, although 
an adequate supply of consumer goods ap- 
parently is not available. The rationing 
system in Russia has served to provide a 
minimum wage for workers, since it gave 
them a basic food and clothing supply at 
low cost. By abclishing rationing, the Gov- 
ernment now is to force workers to pro- 
duce more, and thus earn higher rates un- 
der the incentive system, in order to buy 
goods for minimum living requirements. 
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Eves though travel at present is limited, 
England will soon again be ready to wel- 
come tourists. Now is the time to plan for 
that long-deferred visit. 

And when you go by Clipper, every flying 
hour will be a pleasure! More than 416 
million miles of overseas flight now lie be- 
hind the take-off of every Clipper. This fly- 


ing experience is translated into the distinc- 
tive Pan American service that has been 
world-famous for I8 years... the extra some- 
thing that makes “going by Clipper” a unique 
and delightful experience ... You will land 
only 14 miles from the center of London. 
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Agent or the nearest Pan American office. 
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WHERE OUR BEST BUYERS ARE: 
INCOME SHIFTS AMONG STATES 


New formula for federal 
assistance giving larger 
share to poorer sections 


People in some States still are receiving 
more income than people in other States, 
despite the leveling effect of the war. In- 
come of people in the East and Far West, 
on a per capita basis, is more than that of 
people in the Middle West, and that of peo- 
ple in the North far more than that of peo- 
ple in the South. 

This wide disparity of income is pro- 
viding a new formula for distribution of 
federal funds to the States. The new for- 
mula, which would give the poorer States 
something more than a dollar of federal 
money for every dollar the States put up, 
was approved by Congress for the school- 
lunch plan during the final weeks of the 
session just ended. This formula was ap- 
proved by the Senate and almost accepted 
by the House for federal payments to 
support State relief. 

A similar formula, under which poor 
States would get two U.S. dollars for every 
dollar they themselves put up, also was 
urged for federal aid for hospital construe- 
tion. Now this formula is being proposed 
for new schemes for health insurance, aid 
to education and other plans t cost bil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

The argument in support of what are 
called “variable-matching” grants is that, 
on the present dollar-for-dollar basis, high- 
income States get the most federal dol- 
lars, because they can put up the most 
dollars for matching. What this argument 
is about can be seen from a report on 
per capita incomes in individual States. 

Disparity of income among States is 
shown by the map on these pages, which 
gives the facts for this argument and also 
helps explain differing standards of living 
and differing levels of trade around the 
country. 

High-income States—those with per 
capita incomes over $1,200—are concen- 
trated in New England, the Middle East- 
ern States and the Far West. Of these 15 
high-income areas, only the Great Lakes 
States of Michigan, Ohio and Illinois lie 
outside the richest regions. Per capita in- 
comes in these 15 States, in black on the 
map, range from Maryland’s $1,231 to New 
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construction, or in trade and services. Thus, 
before the war, 34 per cent of all workers in 
the States that had lower-than-average per 
capita incomes were agricultural workers; 
in the higher-than-average States only 8.6 
per cent were agricultural workers. 

Moreover, incomes vary with different 
types of farming and industry. For exam- 
ple, farm income is Icwei in the Southeast 
than elsewhere. And the industries that 
normally operate in the Southeast are large- 
ly low-wage industries. 

These great differences in characteristics 
and incomes now are giving rise to de- 
mands for a revolutionary change in the 
method of distributing federal grants to 
the States. As matters now stand, the 
richer States put up more of their own dol- 
lars to match federal grants, and, thus, get 
far more federal aid than the poor States. 
Supporters of this method point out that 
most of the money handed out as federal 
aid comes from the rich States as taxes in 
the first place. 

Those who want the new formula, how- 
ever, point out that the States that now get 
the least federal aid are those needing the 
most aid. They say, too, that the States are 


interdependent, that big industries draw 
their materials from inany States, rich and 
poor, and sell their products in all States: 
that the health of the nation depends on 
the health of all States. 

Adoption of the new formula for federal 
aid would effect a considerable redistribu- 
tion of the national income, but not on any 
permanently fixed basis. For character- 
istics of the States are shifting, and in- 
comes are shifting with them. 

Changes in relative incomes prevailing 
in the States are likely to bring important 
changes in federal grants and in the trade 
of the nation. These changes, speeded up 
by the war, include the following: 

Southeastern States, lowest on the in- 
come scale, have been taking ar increasing 
share of the national income. Their per 
capita income, which averaged only 51 per 
cent of the U.S. average in 1929, had in- 
creased to 56 per cent by 1940. By the end 
of the war, it was about 65 per cent of the 
national average. 

Mississippi's per capita income, for ex- 
ample rose from 40 per cent of the U.S. 
average in 1929 to 47 per cent in 1944, and 
Virginia’s, from 62 to 79. 
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New England and the Middle East, 
meanwhile, have been getting smaller 
shares of the national income. New Eng- 
land’s per capita share, 123 pe cent of the 
U.S. average in 1929, was only 115 in 1944. 
And the Middle East dropped from 123 per 
cent of the U.S. average to 119 by 194+. 
The District of Columbia declined from 
175 per cent to 119, Massachusetts from 
132 to 116, and New York from 165 to 136. 

Southwestern States advariced from an 
average per capita income that was 68 per 
cent of the U.S. average in 1929 to 78 
per cent in 1944. Gains of 9 to 11 percent- 
age points were made by New Mexico. 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

Northwestern States also increased their 
shares. on the average. from 79 per cent 
to 89 per cent. From 1929 to 1944, Kansas’ 
per capita income swelled from 78 per cent 
of the U.S. average to 94 per cent and 
North Dakota’s from 57 to 85. 

Far West and Central States followed 
no pattern during the 1929-1944 period. 
Compared with the U.S. average, Oregon 
went from 94 to 116 per cent, Washington 
from 105 to 133. But California dropped 
from 139 to 132. and Nevada from 120 to 
112. In the Central region, Illinois’ loss of 
20 percentage points wiped out most of the 
gains of from 6 to 16 percentage points 
achieved by Indiana. Iowa, Michigan and 
Ohio. 

Effects of these changes on the nation’s 
trade will depend largely on how long the 
new income levels are maintained. Many of 
the changes brought about by war, for ex- 
ample, may turn out to be temporary 

The big relative increases in Southern 
incomes during the war came largely from 
high military payments in the Army and 
Navy camps of the South, and from in- 
creased federal civilian pay rolls there. Part 
of the gain in the South came in manu- 
facturing, but much of this was in war in- 
dustries. As for agriculture, farm incomes 
rose less in the South than elsewhere dur- 
ing the war. On the other hand, the relative 
decrease in incomes in many States may 
be temporary. 

Whatever part of these changes of in- 
come is permanent, however, will affect the 
trade of the nation. The reason for this is 
that people with low incomes have little to 
spend on consumer goods, especially non- 
essential goods. One survey has shown, for 
example, that, during a prewar year, the 
10,000,000 lowest-income consumer units 
in the U.S. bought only a tenth of the to- 
tal consumption goods. The 10,000,000 
units with high incomes bought nearly half 
of such goods. 

Any permane:.: changes in per capita in- 
comes among the individual States not only 
would give people in some States more to 
spend on consumer goods, but also would 
cause them to require les: help from richer 
States in paying for relief and other tax- 
supported programs. 
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He WORKS for a 


Better Job 


Yes, working—not looking—for a 
better job is Frank Pierce’s way of 
doing business. He’s typical of the 
men of the N.C. & St. L. territory 
who will man your plant in the New 
South. 

Those men are honest, intelligent, 
reliable workmen. They know that 
when you succeed...they succeed. 
And that’s why they work—not look 
—for better jobs. 

Take advantage of this basic Ameri 
can attitude. Many communities 
made upof men just like Frank Pierce 
are anxious to work with you... help 
you locate in the New South. For 
confidential information on industri- 
al sites, write J. A. Senter, General 
Development Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Weve Been Aslkeecls 
ABOUT RULES FOR LOBBYISTS 


Many businessmen, organizations and 
individuals who deal with Congress are 
wondering whether they must register as 
lobbyists. The new law to reorganize con- 
gressional procedures requires that persons 
and groups must register, and make finan- 
cial reports, if they are paid for trying to 
influence Congress on legislation. But, both 
inside and outside the Government, it is 
agreed that the law is vague in many re- 
spects, and leaves possible loopholes for 
escaping registration and reporting on in- 
come. 

Government advice to those who are 
uncertain about where they stand is: Reg- 
ister anyhow, and be on the safe side. For 
failure to comply can mean stiff penalties. 
But just who is a lobbyist, and how is 
influence exerted on Congress? Court inter- 
pretations and definitions will be required 
before all questions are answered. 

On the basis of opinions of Government 
officials, lawyers and others, some indica- 
tion now can be given as to who is re- 
quired to register, and when, and who is 
not affected. 


Who is required to register as a 
lobbyist? 

The law says that any person who is paid 
for trying to influence Congress to pass 
or defeat legislation must register. This 
means that many legislative representa- 
tives of corporations, trade associations, 
labor unions and other organizations must 
register. Some of the other officers and 
representatives of these groups also must 
register if they devote much of their time 
to legislative matters. Many public rela- 
tions representatives will have to register 
if they take an active part in pressing for 
or against legislation, or if they issue 
statements and press releases on pending 
legislation. 


Who does not have to register? 

The law exempts many persons who bring 
pressure to bear for or against legislation, 
and, thus, leaves loopholes through which 
others may avoid registration. For one 
thing, a person can testify for or against 
a bill being considered by Congress, and 
write or talk to Congressmen, expressing 
personal opinions on the bill, without 
being required to register, as long as this 
is merely incidental to his duties. Thus, 
an officer of a corporation or representa- 
tive of some other organization can make 
his views known to Congress without hav- 
ing to register. But if these and similar 
activities are the main duties for which 
he is paid, this officer or representative 
would be considered a lobbyist. 
Organizations also are not covered by the 
law if their efforts to influence legislation 
are merely incidental to the purposes for 


which they were organized. No definition, 
however, is given of what is meant by in. 
cidental. This is expected to lead to contro. 
versies when some organizations claim that 
they were not formed for lobbying, but for 
other purposes. Often, the courts may have 
to decide on their exemption. Also exempt 
from the law are newspapers, magazines 
and other such publications, so long as they 
do not engage in lobbying outside their cus- 
tomary operations. 


When must lobbyists register? 

For the most part, lobbyists will not have 
to register or prepare financial reports be- 
fore next January, when the new Congress 
comes in. There is relatively little lobbying 
during the present recess. And the new 
law does not affect the last session, since 
it did not become effective until August 2, 
Individuals and groups that are carrying 
on lobbying activities now are supposed 
to register right away. They are required to 
register “before” they do any lobbying. 
But their first financial report on receipts 
and expenditures is not due until October 
10, covering the third quarter of this year, 
Those who do not register until January 
will not have to turn in financial reports 
until April, 1947. 


Where do they register? 

Persons and groups that engage in active 
lobbying must register with both the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Secretary of the Senate in Washington. 
Quarterly financial reports also go to these 
officials. Those that solicit and_ collect 
money to be used principally for influenc- 
ing legislation (usually without actually 
engaging in lobbying themselves) must 
make quarterly reports to the Clerk of 
the House on contributions and expendi- 
tures. 


What form is used for registering and 
reporting? 

Special forms now are being drawn up by 
the offices of the House Clerk and the 
Senate Secretary. The Department of Jus- 
tice, which will have charge of prosecu- 
tions, has been asked for recommenda- 
tions on the form and the questionnaire 
to go with it. The forms themselves will 
not be available for several weeks. Those 
who are required to register now can do 
so by writing letters giving the necessary 
information. 


What information must lobbyists give 
in registering? 

Complete details. This must show who is 

paying for the lobbying, and how much. 

Also, a lobbyist must show what legisla- 

tion he is paid for supporting or opposing, 

and what concern, organization or interest 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH: DUPLICATOR 
A, & DICK COM PAN® 





The purchase that 


gets the 


Yoroyeeh once) (-1a-m @) Game 


Why, when the purchase order specifies 
the Mimeograph duplicator. is the comp- 
troller so quick to give his unqualified 
approval? 

Because he’s a “money man.” With 
his wide experience in the safe handling 
of other people’s money, he knows there 
are few other purchases made by the 
company that deliver as much for the 
money as does the Mimeograph duplica- 
tor. And the other people, whose money 


he spends, are quick to agree with him. 

For this versatile machine offers the 
highest quality in duplication at low 
cost toevery department in the company. 

The clear. clean, black-and-white 
copies are as clear. as clean, and as black- 
and-white whether you run one, one 
hundred, or one thousand. 

No special technical skill is required 
to operate a Mimeograph duplicator. 
In many cases, the boys and girls who 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


will run it are already familiar with it, 
for it is the duplicating method most 
often taught in schools. and thousands 
of other young people have been trained 
in its use by Uncle Sam. 

A nationwide service setup keeps it 
running right, and a staff of duplicating 
experts helps you get the most for your 
money out of it. That’s why it’s the 
Number One choice of American busi- 
nesses and institutions. 


WIMEQGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office + A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago - The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 









Prelude to Bermuda 


Before too long, Bermuda will open its doors 
full wide to all who have longed for the 
lazy, easy life of these lovely islands. Even 
this paradise has a reconversion problem. 


Until then—before you leave—be sure to have 
your Travel Agent obtain round-trip passage 
and reservations, as well as confirmation 

of hotel or guest-house accommodations. 













Meanwhile, write for new FREE 
illustrated folder. Address: Bermuda 
Trade Development Board, Dept. 30, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 













We've Been Athed: 


he is representing. In his quarterly report, 
a lobbyist must list all money received 





ments and purposes for which these pay- 
ments were made. His lobbying might in- 
volve personal contact with members of 
Congress, or letters and telegrams sent to 
them, or efforts to get articles and edito- 
rials published in newspapers. He might 
operate in Washington or at some other 
place. In these reports, however, a regis- 
tered lobbyist need not show his entire in- 
come—only the amount received for car- 
rying on his lobbying activities, including 
expenses. Information compiled from re- 
ports of lobbyists will be published in the 
Congressional Record. 


What must other lobbying groups 
report? 
Complete quarterly statements on financial 
operations must be made by individuals 
and groups that engage in collecting money 
to be used principally for influencing leg- 
islation. These statements must give total 
amounts collected, names of those con- 


being paid $10 or more and the purpose 


kept in the office of the Clerk of the House 
for two years, and will be open for public 
inspection. They are supposed to cover 
contributions and payments since the law 





went into effect on August 2. 








Can a person engage in other types 





of lobbying without registering? 






and spent, those to whom he made pay. | 


tributing $500 or more, the names of those * 


of the payments. These statements will be — 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 






Yes. He can be paid to try tu influence 
members of Congress, as well as other 


Not a New Issue 


420,000 Shares 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation 


Common Stock 


($1 par value) 


Price $21 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such 
of the several Underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


August 9, 1946 


GOLDMAN, SACHS &# Co. 


Government officials, on other matters so 
long as legislation is not involved. This 
lobbying might involve Government con- 
tracts, federal jobs or the removal of con- 
trols—anything but legislation. 


How will the law be enforced? And 
who reports violations? 


The Department of Justice has the task of 
prosecuting suspected violators. But any- 
one can ask the Department to look into 
cases. Members of Congress, the Clerk of 
the House and the Secretary of the Senate 
probably will make most of the complaints 
to the Justice Department, if there are any 
complaints. 


How can a person who is in doubt 
find out whether he must register? 


So far, no Government source has prepared 
a directive to guide persons who are un- 
certain about registering. This leaves it, 
to a large extent, up to lawyers for corpo- 
rations, organizations and individuals to 
try to decide in border-line cases. But 
many lawyers are complaining about the 
vagueness of the Act and the lack of more 
specific definitions of a lobbyist and “in- 
cidental” lobbying, which does not require 








registration. 
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HE HIGHBALL 


FOR YOURS...THIS MELLOW MAGIC 





TRY THESE SOUTHERN COMFORT RECIPES 


Gagne 
1'3 ounces Southern 
Comfort 
Juice of 14 lime 
No sugar 
Shake well with cracked 
ice 


Cu bens 


Jigger Southern Comfort 
uice '» lime or lemon 

Ice and fill Collins glass 
_ with soda 

Garnish with slice of 
emon, orange and a 
cherry 


Jigger Southern Comfort 
ce 
Fill with Sparkling 
Water 


eMnd folfi 
y 

Bruise mint in bottom 
of glass 

Add 2 ounces Southern 
Comfort 

Fill glass with fine ice; 
stir tll frosted 

Add more ice and deco- 
rate with two sprigs 
of mint 
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Seu Va CP I¢ Comer / 


All drinks—tall ones, short ones—achieve a subtle 
superiority from the mellow magic of versatile, 
100 proof Southern Comfort —The Grand Old Drink 
of the South. The bottle booklet contains 


delightful, easy-to-mix recipes. Why wait? 


Theres Only Ore 





100 PROOF LIQUEUR 


Americas Mot Versatile Drink 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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hide a Postwar Wonder Train! 
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1. IT'S YOUR FIRST TRIP on one of the new PERE MARQUETTES 
and it’s an eye-opener! You step aboard a streamlined, 
Diesel-powered dream of a train. You whiz between 
Detroit and Grand Rapids 40 minutes faster than the 





2. LOUNGE CAR COMFORT IN EVERY COACH! Relax and smoke — 
listen to the radio —in the lounge section that’s part of every coach. 
There’s porter service. And the whole train is air conditioned, 
spotless. Spacious powder rooms and lavatories, too. 





4. SEATS THAT WENT TO COLLEGE! A famous university measured 
3,857 travelers to pack these train seats with solid comfort. 
Completely adjustable. Lots of leg room. Individual twin-lens spot- 
lights for easy reading. Aren’t you glad you came? 


It’s lounge car luxury at coach fares 

on the new PERE MARQUETTES 
—best way to travel between 
Detroit, Lansing, and Grand Rapids 





best previous time. You get extra speed, extra com- 
fort, extra luxury without adding a penny extra to 
your fare. All seats on these postwar wonder trains are 
reserved for the price of a regular coach ticket! 
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3. EVERY TABLE A DINING NOOK! Look—tables in these new 
diners are set diagonally into alcoves along the wall. You 
get more aisle space, more eating space, more privacy. 
Grand food at modest prices, and —No TIPPING, PLEASE! 





3 FAST TRIPS EACH WAY 
= (Eastern Standard Time) 5 IRE nee eam 








DAILY WEEK DAYS DAILY 
Lv Detroit 8:15 AM 12:15 PM *5:15 PM 
Ar Lansing 9:47 AM 2:04 PM 6:47 PM 
Ar Grand Rapids 10:55 AM 3:15PM - 7:55 PM 
lv Grand Rapids 7:50 AM 1:00 PM *5:25 PM 
lv Lansing 8:58 AM 2:15 PM 6:34 PM 
Ar Detroit 10:30 AM 4:00 PM 8:05 PM 


* Late afternoon trains one hour later on Sundays and holidays 








ALL SEATS RESERVED AT REGULAR COACH FARES 








Roll in Luxury on 


The PERE MARQUETTES 
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Finance Week 


DELAY IN U.S. LENDING ABROAD 


Holding up of Borrowing Plans Until Prices Here Are More Stable 


Growth of idle accounts in 
Treasury as other nations 
purchase only necessities 


Foreign governments are spending their 
borrowed American dollars sparingly. Some 
are waiting for prices to settle down. 
Others ‘can’t find the goods they need at 
any price. 

The result is that billicns of dollars ear- 
marked by this Government to help rebuild 
the world are lying idie in the U.S. Treas- 
ury waiting to be claimed by foreign bor- 
rowers. 

The British have $300,000,000 of loan 
money on deposit in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, but, at the 
rate they are spending, this first portion 
of their $3,750,000,000 United States 
loan will last three or four months. (See 
page 24.) 

Other countries have borrowed $2,154,- 
147,050 from the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank since July, 1945, when the lending 
authority of the Bank was increased, but 
less than one fourth of this amount has 
been spent. 

The underlying situation is in what 
follows: 

Rising U. S. prices are frightening off 
many foreign buyers. Purchasing missions 
are having trouble finding producers in 
this country who are willing to take pro- 
duction contracts at firm prices. Rather 
than take a chance on leaving prices up in 
the air, buyers are waiting for the market 
to settle down. 

Actually, the full effect of the recent 
price spurt in this country has not yet 
shown up in the volume of loan payments. 
Most of the money now being drawn by 
borrowers is to pay for contracts signed 
weeks ago when prices were relatively 
stable. Thus, a decline in payments here- 
after is to be expected. 

Great Britain is reported to be limiting 
purchases to things, such as food, that 
cannot be delayed. Less urgent buying will 
be held up in the hope that prices in 
the United States soon will break. In 
the meantime, the British are expected 
to be surveying other markets—Canada, 
Sweden and Belgium—where American 
dollars may be worth more. Under the 
terms of the loan to Great Britain, the 
money advanced by the United States 
may be spent wherever the British wish to 
spend it. 

In this, the British have an advantage 
over other borrowers. All other U.S. loans 
are made through the Export-Import Bank, 
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whose rules require that borrowed dollars 
be spent on American products. Thus, all 
except the British must spend their loans 
in this country or not at all. 

Shortages of goods, until now, have 
been a more important factor than the 
rising price level in holding down loan pay- 
ments. In many cases, the goods in shortest 
supply in this country are the ones most 
urgently needed abroad. Thus, foreign 
buyers must compete with domestic buyers 
and with each other. Moreover, this Gov- 
ernment still restricts exports of a long 
list of scarce commodities. 

This combination of circumstances has 
upset the timing of business recovery pro- 
grams throughout the world. The French, 











for example, have plenty of dollars, but 
they can find little to buy. France’s pro- 
gram is keyed to producing goods for ex- 
port, and that takes American machinery 
and raw materials. 

The International Bank is revising its 
financing plans to allow for this U.S. mar- 
ket situation. The original idea was to start 
selling the Bank’s securities to investors 
this autumn to raise money for dollar loans 
to member countries. Now the plan is to 
start out by lending the Bank’s own money, 
delaying any money-market operations un- 
til 1947. 

Most of the money to be borrowed from 
the International Bank will be to finance 
purchases in this country. Therefore, these 
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FRENCH EXPORTS MADE WITH U. S. PARTS 
... the International Bank had to revise its plans 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Not by Bread Alone 

Empty bakery shelves — following 
wartime shortages in other foods—have 
brought home to many an American, as 
never before, the importance of the 
traditional “staff of life.” Yet bread is 
only one important product of the na- 
tion’s number one business. Annual 
volume $44 billion retail. However, its 
very size, importance and variety make 
this modern industry one of the most 
difficult to understand. 

To provide investors with the neces- 
sary background to evaluate this vital 








inewest Survey 
- . - Food heads the list 


enterprise, the nationwide investment 
firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane has issued ‘‘Foops — 1946*.” 
Delving into particulars, this booklet 
examines in detail six important seg- 
ments of the industry, provides indi- 
vidual analyses of 35 leading companies 
and brief pertinent facts on 23 others. 
Also included: Table showing principal 
brands of 33 prominent companies. 

Pointing out that six million farms, 
worked by eleven million people, sell 
$22 billion worth of cash crops and 
stock each year, the booklet goes on to 
reveal that over 1 million individuals 
process this vast bulk of goods, receive 
some $1.7 billion in wages each year. 
(To run transport, staff the retail 
stores: another 3% million workers. 
Payroll: $10 billion.) 

Despite these impressive figures, 
America’s food industry may have just 
begun to grow. Notes “Foops—1946” 
—new processes and war-changed eat- 
ing habits plus more people with more 
money to spend than ever before have 
resulted in giving the industry a green 
light for expansion, Not starry-eyed, 
however. “Foops — 1946” hastens to 
emphasize that only with a return of 
normal amounts of raw food to market 
will it be possible to know what the full 
demand really is. 





*For your copy of “Foops—1946,” without cost 
or obligation, address your request to: Department 
“USN,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Dinance Week 





loans are not likely to be drawn down any 
faster than those of the Export-Import 
Bank. Officials believe the International 
Bank would lose money by borrowing 
heavily in the money market at the outset 
of its operations. The reason is that the 
Bank must start paying interest immedi- 
ately on any money it gets from the 
sale of its securities, but it will collect 
no interest from a borrowing country 
until the money is actually paid out to 
the borrower. 

By November 25, the Bank will have 
$767,000,000 of its own money. Officials be- 
lieve this amount and more can be com- 
mitted for loans without embarrassing the 
institution. Then, as necessary to replenish 
its own capital, the Bank can go into the 
market and sell securities. 

Export-Import Bank has less flexi- 
bility. Even though most of its money is 
idle, this agency can make commitments 
only up to its statutory limit of $3,500,- 
000,000. It has about $800,000,000 left, to 
commit, and $500,000,000 of that is ear- 
marked for China. 





Special Credit for Gi’s? 


The Federal Reserve Board is to resist 
the growing pressure to exempt veterans 
from Government restrictions on install- 
ment buying and other forms of consumer 
credit. The Board is said to believe that if 
12,000,006 veterans are excluded from the 
restrictions, the whole system of consumer- 
credit control will break down. 

A congressional fight over the issue is 
promised when the new Congress convenes 
next January. Representative Wolcott of 
Michigan, ranking Republican member of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, serves notice on the Federal Re- 
serve Board that he will offer legislation to 
require the exemption of. veterans. 

Mr. Woicott also declares that he will 
oppose the Board’s recent request for au- 
thority to continue the regulation of con- 
sumer credit as a permanent peacetime 
function. Credit control now is exercised 
through the Board’s Regulation W. issued 
in 1941 under the President’s emergency 
powers. 

Under the plan proposed by Marriner S 
Eccles, chairman of the Federa! Reserve 
Board, controls over credit buying would 
be tightened when the trend of business is 
inflationary and relaxed when the trend is 
deflationary. The Board argues that this 
would help to keep the national economy 
on an even keel. 

However, this plan was offered at a time 
when Congress's mood was to end war- 
time controls, not to make them perma- 
nent. Therefore, the Board did not press 
for action this year. Whether a vote will be 
sought next year will depend upon the 
mood of the new Congress. 

Mr. Wolcott and other opponents of 
consumer-credit control argue that it fa- 


Servis & Sele 
REPRESENTATIVE WOLCOTT 
... a fight is promised 


vors the rich, who can pay cash, and penal 
izes the poor, who must buy on credit o 
not at all. 





Effect of Tax-Evasion Drive 


The Treasury drive against tax evader 
is getting results. With 8,000 new revenue 
agents cracking down ail over the country, 
watching big-money deals and checking 
tax records, the campaign got so hot dur 
ing the last year that 111,000 delinquent 
taxpayers appeared voluntarily at revenue 
offices and settled up. 

What is happening to tax evadersi 
shown in these figures for the year ended 
July 1: 

Prosecutions in cases other than liquor 
tax violations involved 155 persons, and 
all but six of them were convicted. Mare 
than 2,000 cases were investigated by the 
Treasury’s Intelligence Unit, and 146 per 
sons were indicted. 

Liquor-tax cases, most of them grow 
ing out of the 1943-44 drive against 
the liquor black market, produced 1% 
indictments, 85 persons were COD 
victed 

Extra taxes totaling $1.275,000,000 wert 
assessed. nearly al! in income ano exces 
profits taxes 

Voluntary settlements netted the Treas 
ury $170,000.000. One of these taxpayes 
admitted juggling his tax accounts over 
period of years, and handed a revenlt 
agent $2,000,006 in back taxes By set 
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{ing up voluntarily, he escaped criminal 
ution. 

The crackdown 
these fields: 

Big cash deals are suspect. Banks, in- 
yestment houses, brokerage offices and 
check-cashing establishments are required 
toreport unusually large cash transactions. 
The Treasury wants especially to know 
about deals in which currency in big de- 
nominations is used, Dealing in cash in- 
stead of checks is a well-known device for 
covering up profits. 

Word that the Treasury is curious*about 
people holding big bills has spread around. 
In Florida, a thief stole forty $1,000 bills 
from a safety deposit box in a hotel. Later. 
the thief was caught and the money recov- 
ered. When the owner was notified, he 
refused to claim the money, apparently 
because he could not prove the source of it. 

Unintended disclosures of cash holdings 
also uncover tax cases. People whose tax 
returns show modest incomes are suspect 
when found spending money lavishly at 
resort centers. Newspaper stories or police 
records about the loss or theft of cash in 
big amounts often provide clues for revenue 
agents. And anonymous tips are being re- 
ceived in increasing numbers. 

War contractors’ profits are being 
scrutinized. Specifically, agents are looking 
for undercutting on contract specifications, 
overstating of expenses and understating of 
profits, 

Black markets are a favorite hunting 
ground for “hot” tax money. In this field, 
agents have access to findings of OPA, and 
tax fraud is almost sure to develop wher- 
ever there is evidence of black-market op- 
erations. 

Retail stores are being watched for ex- 
cise-tax violations. Some merchants are 
suspected of pocketing excises on goods 
such as fur coats, jewelry and luggage. 
With a larger force of investigators, the 
Treasury now can make routine inspections 
of the profits, as well as excise collections, 
of a larger number of stores. 

Doctors, lawyers, barbers, taxi drivers 
and others engaged in personal services are 
being checked more closely. Here, enforce- 
ment is mainly a matter of making spot 
checks and running down tips on viola- 
tions. A tax-dodging device used by some 
professional people is to insist upon col- 
lecting from clients or patients in cash 
instead of checks so that there will be no 
record of their collections. 

Voluntary settlements are expected to 
become a larger source of additional reve- 
nue. Local tax campaigns always scare 
taxpayers in large numbers into appearing 
at collectors’ offices to report “oversights” 
and to get straight with the Treasury. To 
eicourage voluntary settlement, the Treas- 
wry offers to forego criminal prosecution of 
any person who pays up before getting in- 
volved in an investigation. 
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Ir YOU NEED MORE CASH 
than you can get from present 
sources, send for a copy of “A Better 
Way to Finance Your Business.” 
Learn how little money costs, how 
much more you can get and how 
long you can use it under our 
Commercial Financing Plan. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers 
have used our plan to a total of more 
than One Billion Dollars in the past 
five years . . . because they found it 
more liberal, more flexible, more 
conducive to progress and profit. 


Our new book gives you the com- 
plete story. You'll find dollars and 
cents comparisons of the low cost 
of money under our Commercial 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Financing Plan vs. Time Loans .. . 
with case histories of the growth and 
profits which customers have real- 
ized through our plan. You'll find 
that our plan involves no inter- 
ference with your management. . . 
and frees you from worries about 
renewals, calls and periodic clean- 
ups of your loans. 


Send today for a copy of “A 
Better Way To Finance Your Busi- 
ness’, . . and see why the number 
of new users of our plan thus far in 
1946 is more than double the num- 
ber for the like period of 1945. No 
cost. No obligation. Write the near- 
est Commercial Credit office listed 
below and ask for booklet “C.” 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


"1 ital and Surp 
C ip MORE 2, ND. 


BALTI 


lus $ 80,000,000 


FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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To sell anything MEN buy... 


PM" 


Ads that seek readers can be found 
anywhere, but readers who seek ads are 
rare in the publishing field. 


Popular Mechanics readers, their 
minds wide open to any new fact or 
idea that could mean better living, find 
the advertising in their favorite maga- 
zine a rich source of useful knowledge. 
They read ads deliberately —and con- 
sciously respond. 

Latest readership surveys based on 
current circulation show 3% MILLION of 
these alert, inquisitive, fact-hungry 
minds—a big, livelier, result-produc- 
ing market for any man-bought prod- 
uct from watches to life insurance. 

It pays to put Popular Mechanics on 
your schedule and Reacu THE P.M. 
MIND. 


No, these watches are not all advertised 
in Popular Mechanics. We think they 
might be profitably. 3¥2 MILLION men 
buy a lot of watches. 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Rent Control Halting Construction? 
Sir:—Are we wrong when we believe 

that real estate developments and opera- 

tions are important industries today? 

Will this rent control not halt the erec- 
tion of rentable housing, and curtail the 
investment, thereby stimulating the in- 
vestors to put their money in other chan- 
nels or mercantile building, thereby hurt- 
ing the completion of what is most needed 
right now? 

If we take into consideration deprecia- 
tion, we are losing each year on property 
always productive, and turning away a 
minimum of 15 a day, who offer us 20 
to 25 per cent more money than the OPA 
will allow us to accept. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Lucius G. Leonarp 


* * * 


Objectors’ Role in New Draft 
Sir:—There is a general tendency to 
play down the fact that the Selective 
Service Act provides for the drafting of 
conscientious objectors who are sent to 


. Forest Service camps to work without pay 


at jobs which veterans should be getting. 
The original intention of the Act was 
never to achieve this result; it is the unfor- 
tunate effect of the present interpretation 
by Selective Service of a law that provided 
opportunity for conscientious objectors to 
do work of national importance under 
civilian direction as an alternative to mili- 
tary service. 
New York, N. Y. 


* + 


R. M. B. 









Don’t take 
chances with 


Athletes *, 


foot 


Drench your feet night 


and morning every day with 


Absorbine Jr 














30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


As you sit and read this impor- 
tant news of national affairs, 
may we remind you that two 
hundred and fifty thousand 
other subscribers are doing ex- 


actly the same thing. 


Advertisers in this magazine 
each week realize the full sig- 
nificance of such an important 


audience. 


The United States News 














Effects of Buyers’ Strikes 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “In your opinion, are buyers’ 
strikes effective in combating abnor- 
mal price increases?” was received 
too late for the August 9 issue. 


CUT ow 

YOUR 

OWN coal 
Machines cut: 1/2”, 3/4”, 1”. For 

STENC ' LS tails, sample stencils, prices, pin thisto 

FOR business letterhead with your name. 

MARKING MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
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Yes, buyers’ strikes can be effective, but 
dangerous, and I do not believe we are 
faced with them now. I believe, however, 
that consumers should refuse to pay exorbi- 
tant prices for those items that can tend 
to force up the everyday cost of living. 

Such strikes are dangerous because, if 
widespread and continued, they will lead 
to deflation and unemployment. Buyers’ 
strikes are strikes against wage earners 
and are usually tempered by emotionalism 
rather than for economic reasons. 

Grorce R. Dresster 
Secretary of the National Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers 
Chicago, III. 
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Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 
of Portrait Phutograpbers 
New York » Boston » Chicago Philadelphia » Washington 














Bradford Bachrach « Photograpber of Women 
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4 ways 
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profit by 





UNITED 


PASSENGERS 












@ Whatever goods your company has to ship, 
whatever supplies you require —there are ad- 
vantages in using United’s direct, low-priced 
Air Freight Service to speed your operations. 
Here are some of the most important ones pro- 
vided by the giant Cargoliners of the Main Line 
Airway, linking 60 key cities across the nation. 


Speed —quick receipt of needed sup- 


plies, merchandise, materials, 
via Cargoliner helps maintain your production 
levels. 


Economy United has drastically 


reduced its Air Freight 
rates. With regular shipments by United Air 
Freight you avoid heavy warehousing charges; 
reduce extensive inventories; lower handling 
costs; and by lightweight packaging save much 
dead weight cost. 


4 
Good wil —customers appre- 
ciate the fast and 


dependable receipt of your goods which United 


Air Freight provides. YT 








New Markets;,:": 


coast-to-coast Main Line Airway, you can serve 
in a matter of hours markets heretofore out of 
reach because of time distance. 


Convenient pick-up and delivery in most ma- 
jor cities, frequent, regular flights and special 
charter flights are further features of this mod- 
ern-way-to-ship. 


* 


Ask our representatives about how United 
Air Freight can benefit your business. Or write 
Air Cargo Division, United Air Lines, 231 So. 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Willys-Qverland Presents 
THE Jeep STATION WAGON 


New vehicles to meet new needs — this 
guide-star of Willys-Overland engineer- 
ing brings to business, large and small, 
a long-needed dual-purpose vehicle—the 
“Jeep” Station Wagon. 

In its roomy body are full-size 
seats for seven adults, with plenty of 
head, leg and shoulder space. All seats 
except the driver’s are removable, pro- 
viding 56 usable cubic feet of load space, 
easily accessible through the rear doors. 


TINIAN, 
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Willys - Overland Motors 









The “Jeep” Station Wagon 
is quickly adaptable to chang- 
ing needs — seats for 7 adults, 
as shown in diagram at left, or 
load space of large capacity. 


Body and top are all-steel, which 


means less weight, more safety and a 
lasting finish—no wood-body squeaks 
and peeling. 

It is powered by the Willys-Overland 
“Jeep” Engine, world-famous for perfor- 
mance, long mileage and low upkeep. 
The “Jeep” Station Wagon is quality- 
built for years of efficient service. 

There’s a place in your business for 


this newest “Jeep.” See it now. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


irene] of American Business 
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Union leaders are to talk like bankers for a while, are to try to stress 
need for workers to turn out more goods as an antidote for more price rises. 

That is the line for big industries, for steel, automobiles, machinery among 
others; not so much for little industries. It is designed to, counter the impres- 
sion that big unions want another early round of nation-wide strikes. 

What the leaders of labor are saying is this: 

Wage increases gained by 1946 strikes already are pretty much washed out by 
price increases that have occurred or are to occur. 

More strikes to get more wage increases will just push prices higher. 

Price stability is the thing to be sought by unions so that wage gains to 
come later will be real gains, not paper gains offset by price rises. 

Production is the key to price stability. The thing for workers to do is to 
work better and turn out more goods so that demand can be satisfied. 

The new labor-leader line could almost have been written by Adam Smith. It 
sounds strangely different from the line advanced by high Government officials 
and by labor leaders a few months ago when the cry was that U.S. industry could 
pay more for less work and still not raise prices. Big strikes then were staged to 
get a few cents an hour more than industry offered without a strike. 














What is happening to change official and labor-leader attitudes is this: 
Union members see that strikes often reduced income and raised prices. 
Workers, too, see that they lack cars, houses, gadgets that they want. 

Union membership is declining in many industries as members discover that 
their strikes and wage increases did not add to their living standards. 

Leaders of unions, some of whom were loudest in demanding strikes, find now 
that their union costs are rising while income declines. There is a demand by union 
organizers for more pay and greater security. Office help is demanding more pay. 
Yet union income is on the way down, not up. 

To promote another round of strikes under those circumstances is regarded 
by union leadership as unsound. That same leadership feels, too, that strikes as 
election approaches might not assure a friendly 1947 Congress. 








Big strikes, as a result, are not likely to recur before election. 

Little strikes will continue, but will not be encouraged by top leaders. 

Wage demands will often be put off until after the November election. 

Demands, when made, will go in strongly for things like annual wages. 

Odds definitely are against a round of strikes in 1947 comparable to the round 
that occurred in 1946. Union leaders have learned by experience that wage in- 











* creases cannot always be drawn out of the air, that they must come out of produc- 


tion and sale of goods and that high wage costs result in higher prices for the 
goods produced unless offset by increased efficiency. 

Labor leaders, in addition, lost power to squeeze more wage increases out of 
profit margins when OPA rules were changed by Congress. 





It should not be assumed, however, that labor leaders will not have many new 
ideas for the future; that they will stop with 1946 wage increases. 

Trend is toward new ways to get more pay for less work. It is a trend most 
Sharply pointed by demands of some printers’ locals. Printers are in the coun- 
try's oldest and presumably most conservative craft union. 





(over) 
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TREND Os ANZRICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Printers in Washington and Chicago, as guinea-pig tests, make demands that 
would give them 42 per cent of their total pay for not working, 58 per cent for 
working. That's at a time when printer efficiency, officially estimated, is ll 
per cent lower than it was before the war. 

For not working, printers demand 3 weeks' vacation at double pay, 7 paid 
holidays each year, 30 days' sick leave, a 35-hour week at much more pay than a 
present 37.5-hour week. Owing to a shortage of printers there is overtime which 
is to be paid for at double time on weekdays, triple time on holidays. 





Prices, in general, are continuing their rise, but at a slower pace. 
Farm-product prices are expected to fluctuate around present levels for some 
time, are not expected to enter into another spurt. 

Finished-goods prices are rising slowly but steadily, and will go on rising. 
Prices at retail, over all, may rise 10 per cent more by January. Living 
costs, up 5 per cent in first weeks free from price control, may rise another 5 per 

cent. Trend will continue upward in first half, 1947. 
Recontrol of meat, dairy products, maybe grain prices is a growing prospect 
for August 21. Recontrol of petroleum products and tobacco is not probable. 
Subsidies will be restored on meat, dairy products and feed with recontrol. 
Decontrol will be carried out cautiously, but definitely. 
There are signs that the new Decontrol Board will move in slow motion for 
the present; that it will not rush in to release price controls where Congress did 
not specify that they should be released. Decontrol, however, will expand markedly 


as the year wears on. 








In the special situation surrounding hides, leather and shoes... 

Hide and skin prices, as officially reported, shot up 63 per cent during the 
period free from control. That was about the world price level. 

A roll-back of price then was ordered by OPA. Instead of rolling back, sup- 
plies dried up, tanners lacked skins, shoe manufacturers lacked leather and Gov- 
ernment controllers thought they spied a mystery. 

When this situation is ironed out, hide prices will be lower than now, 
leather, with OPA approval, will be somewhat higher, and shoe prices will rise. 








Price troubles persist, too, in the construction industry. 

Black markets persist in lumber and some other products. 

Building costs keep on rising, building efficiency fails to improve. 

Priorities, allocations, premium payments, price controls, all of the com- 
plicated Government efforts to bring about a controlled building program are not 
making much of a dent in a situation that grows more, not less, confused. 

A shake-out in the whole building field may yet be necessary before the coun- 
try can go ahead into its real poStwar prosperity. 

Uncertainty over price in building, as in some other fields, is proving a big 
deterrent to an orderly move into a period of stable activity. 














Excise-tax reduction is being promised for 1947; is to center in special war- 
time excises. Liquor and beer taxes probably will be unchanged. 

Corporation income tax is unlikely to be changed next year. 

Corporations enjoyed about a $3,000,000,000 tax cut on 1946 income through 
excess-profits-tax repeal and are not likely to get much more relief until 1948, 
if then. Individuals are down for the next major tax relief. 

Individual incomes earned in 1948 will get substantial relief., 














Employers soon won't be able to get on-job-training pay for veterans earn- 
ing more than $200 a month if married, $175 if single. 

On-job-training payments are expected before long to apply to 1,000,000 vet- 
erans, are to cost about $800,000,000 a year. Policing of this program is to be 
tightened a bit, but big loopholes still will exist. 
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Kite got to make calls fs” : 
(f. yo" wae to I or 


Farm Journat’s address list, too, is a gold mine of prospects—2)2 million of 
’em. This abounding subscriber-list has 400,000 more names than that of any 
other rural magazine. Has them where they count most...in the top half 
counties where the nation’s farm income is greatest. 81% of all Farm JOURNAL’S 
subscribers live in these moneyed counties... constitute the calling list that’s 


needed for the best results. 





OF THE GREAT MAGAZINES 
ONE SELLS THE RURAL MARKET 


Over 30 million people in the U.S.A. live on farms. So if you 


want to get national results, you’ve to call on the farmers. 
ge 3A got 


WORLD'S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


Farm Journal “cm 




















Task Facing New Head of Surplus Sales . . . Surprise Return 
Of Mr. Collet to Price Job. . . Basis for Senator Byrd’s Victory 


MAJ. GEN. ROBERT M. LITTLEJOHN 
is the latest of many to undertake the 
world’s biggest and most complicated sell- 
ing job. As head of the War Assets Admin- 
istration, General Littlejohn, a brusque 
and energetic Regular Army veteran, is in 
charge of marketing surplus war property. 
His merchandise in the year ahead will 
consist of $27.000,000,000 worth of war- 
time leftovers, ranging from nails to indus- 
trial plants. 

The General has just taken over his new 
post. His is a task that has been snarled in 
red tape, legal restrictions and conflicting 
group interests. He has inherited a sales 
organization that, after two and one half 
years, has acquired some of the creaking 
inertia inevitable to Government agencies. 
This organization recently was slimmed 
and given new directions by his predeces- 
sor, Lieut. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, who 
left with a rather sour outlook on the whole 
surplus-disposal project. Nevertheless, sur- 
plus sales, after lagging for months, began 
to spurt in the last weeks of General Greg- 
ory’s regime. 

It is General Littlejohn’s responsibility, 
now, to keep disposals constantly increas- 
ing, to rid the Government of most of its 


People 


Reg. U.S. 


surplus within the next year, before new 
industrial production blankets the market. 
He is hopeful that this can be done. As he 
swings into his work, an accounting of the 
progress to date, of the problems ahead, 
and of General Littlejohn’s personal equip- 
ment for the job makes timely reading. 

Like any merchant, he finds that some 
things sell more readily than others. 

Fast-moving goods. Almost any sort 
of consumer goods is snapped: up quickly, 
especially items which are scarce. Auto- 
mobiles that will run, and usable auto- 
motive parts and equipment, apparently 
head the list in ready salability. There is 
not much of this, however, it is said at 
WAA, because the Army is hanging onto 
its better cars and not declaring them 
surplus. 

Any kind of building equipment or ma- 
terials is in high demand. Just now there 
is an insatiable demand for that common 
item, the nail. Lumber, as it is declared 
surplus, is simply assigned to the office of 
Wilson W. Wyatt, the Housing Expediter, 
who doles it out among the builders. 

Clothing moves quickly, too. WAA re- 
cently moved in to relieve the shortage 
of men’s clothing by releasing 7,500,000 
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HARD-TO-SELL 
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' ype 
ITEMS ARE MARKED DOWN FOR JUNK 
... the General moved into WAA like a whirlwind 


le of the Week. 











yards of cotton, woolen and worsted fab. 
rics, enough for a million men’s suits 
and overcoats. Some manufacturers com- 
plained that the fabrics were not all of a 


proper grade. There has been little diff. 
culty in selling them, however. 


All in all, sales of consumer items haye 
increased rapidly. In ihe second quarter 
of this year, they amounted to $605,000, 
000, or more than double the first quarter, 
and nearly half of all consumer-goods 
sales since surplus disposals began. In the 
next year, about $4,000,000,000 worth of 
such items will be for sale. 

At the other extreme in salability: 

Slow-moving items. Industrial plants 
move most slowly of all. Such sales must 
be negotiated to bring the Government a 
reasonable return on its investment, and 
that takes time. For example, the Alu. 
minum Company of America recently bid 
$5,000,000 for an extrusion plant. that 
WAA thought was worth at least $6,500- 
000. There was a long period of bargaining, 
Now Alcoa is resurveying the plant to see 
if it can come closer to the Government’ 
figure. 

But some industrial plants do move, in 
time. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. recently 


GENERAL LITTLEJOHN 
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How to get the ship out of the bottle 
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Today, how to get big, four-motor transport ships 
through the bottleneck presented by all but the very 
largest airports is one of aviation’s most serious 


stumbling blocks: 


The safety factor in take-off :; : the load factor, 
both payload and reserve fuel . . . the height above 
sea level at which take-off is practical—these, and 


many other considerations, make jet-assisted take-off 


Remember way back when... how the ship got 


in the bottle was just a clever hobbyist’s curio? 


motors the safe, logical answer of modern science. 


Aerojet Engineering Corporation and the General Tire 
and Rubber Company of California—two of our subsid- 
iaries—produced all jet-assisted take-off motors used 
during the war. Through its collaboration with out- 
standing scientific authorities in all rocket-type power 
research, Aerojet is furnishing the industrial proving 


ground for this important branch of aviation science. 


UeGENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


Other Domestic Plants at: Wabash, Indiana (Mechanical Goods) * Pasadena and Azusa, California (Aerojet Engineering Corporation) 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Waco and Baytown, Texas * 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania * Barnesville, Georgia 


Foreign Plants in: Mexico (2) * Chile * Venezuela * Portugal 
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handed over checks for $77,000,000 in pay- 
ment for planis at Homestea’, Pa., and 
Geneva, Utah. Brig. Gen. John J. O’Brien, 
Deputy Administrator for WAA received 
the checks, becuse General Littlejohn has 
no time for ceremonies and picture taking. 

Altogether, industrial-plant sites and 
shipyards with an original cost of $992,- 
329,000 had been sold, as of June 80—more 
than half that amount in the second quar- 
ter of this year. For the year ahead, plants 
and sites that the Government 
$6,514,000.000 are to be on sale. Sales so 
far have brought the Government about 
4-4 cents for every dollar invested. 

In between the extremes of salability lie 
a variety of things, among them airplanes. 

Aircraft. Small planes go quickly, but 
there remains a mass of military and tech- 
nical aircraft useless for civil aviation, use- 
ful only as junk and scrap. A method of 
selling these has been found, however. The 
planes are lined up on big “storage” fields, 
and an entire field full is sold as a lot. Bids 
recently were asked on five such fields, con- 
taining 21,000 combat planes. A total of 
104 offers was received. The highest bids 
would bring about $6,000,000 for aircraft 
that cost the Government about $3,900,- 
000,000. Through this method of selling 
unusable planes “on the hoof,” as WAA 
calls it, General Littlejohn expects to dis- 
pose of most of his large supply of military 
aircraft in a few more weeks. 

Other things. Also to be on sale during 
the next year are $1,175,000,000 in agricul- 
tural land, part of it already on lease, 
$1,075,000,000 in airports, $24,000,000 in 
housing and $4,606,000,000 in capital and 
producers’ goods. The grand total is $27,- 
351,000,000, including, among other items, 
a little more than $5,000,000,000 in “unsal- 
able aircraft.” 

Rate of return. As sales spurt upward, 
the rate of the Government’s return on 
original cost has been slipping downward. 
In the last quarter of 1945, the return was 
40 cents on the dollar; in the first quarter 
of this year it was 35 cents, and, in the 
second, 33 cents. Over all, so far, the return 
has been 38 cents on the dollar. 

Such is the situation that General Little- 
john faces. In addition to the obvious size 
and obvious complexities of the task, there 
are difficulties that do not appear on the 
surface. 

Problems. General Gregory, in a little- 
publicized statement on leaving WAA, 
complained of “mudslinging” by selfish in- 
terests that were unable to obtain the sur- 
plus items they wanted. He spoke of politi- 
cal pressures. Some interests, he said, have 
sought to keep off the market surplus goods 
that compete with their own products. 

In addition, Congress has provided ob- 
stacles in the Surplus Disposal Act. Gov- 
ernment agencies, veterans, States and 
municipalities receive special priorities on 
goods sold as surplus. This means that 
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cost 


many surpluses must be held off the gen- 
eral market while these groups decide 
what they wan’ and do not want. 

Abuses must be checked constantly. 
WAA’s compliance section had some 1,200 
cases under investigation. A familiar abuse 
is the case of a veteran using his priority 
to act as a “front” for other interests. 
General Littlejohn recently issued a regu- 
lation providing that a veteran was not to 
be permitted to act as a broker for others. 
But enforcement may be difficult. 

The General. Like any good merchant, 
General Littlejohn has a thorough knowl- 
edge of his stock in trade. He acquired 
this knowledge as Chief Quartermaster of 
the European Theater of Operations from 
June, 1942, to November, 1945. In the 
course of those years he doled out more 





than 70,000 different items of equipment. 
These same items are his merchandise 
today. 

Starting with a small group of assistants 
and an office in a bomb-scarred London 
hotel, General Littlejohn eventually 
planned the logistics of the Normandy 
invasion, and ensuing operations in France 
and Germany, perhaps the biggest supply 
job in history. 

The General, an Army officer who is 
accustomed to having his commands 
obeyed promptly, moved into WAA like 
a whirlwind. His frequent order was, 
“Have it on my desk in 24 hours.” Under- 
lings are finding the rapid tempo a bit 
wearing. The General works from 7:30 a.m., 
until 8, or later, in the evening. He likes to 
write his own speeches and sends out office 
memoranda studded with such capitalized 
slogans as “THE WILL TO DO” and “IT 
WILL BE DONE.” 

General Littlejohn’s immediate task is 
to impart some of his own energy and en- 


JUDGE COLLET & OWMR CHIEF STEELMAN 
... an up-to-date docket helped 


thusiasm to the personnel of WAA. But 
the real question is whether energy and 
enthusiasm will be enough to lift: surplys 
sales to a po'nt at which thy Government 
will not be left holding many millions of 
dollars’ worth of wartime remnants. 


Return of a Stabilizer 


JUDGE JOHN C. COLLET is back ip 
Washington with a new job—one that js 
arousing much curiosity Judge Collet, ; 
matter-of-fact Missouri jurist, is to help 
supervise what remains of the country; 
economic transition from war to peace. He 
has become an “over-all associate” of Johy 
R. Steelman, the Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 

Mr. Steelman, pressed with many other 
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duties as a special assistant to President 
Truman, plans to leave to the Judge mud 
of the work of keeping prices, wages al 
other factors stable. The latter’s retum, 
consequently, adds a rather potent conser- 
ative influence to the group that surrounds 
President Truman. 

Surprise return. Judge Collet’s retum 
to the Capital came as a surprise to maly. 
He served for several months last winter 
as Director of Economic Stabilization, ani 
was none too happy about it. 

His time in that office was during th 
period of the big strikes, of the big argi- 
ment about letting wages go and holdig 
prices in check. It was the period of a long 
smoldering row between Chester Bowles 
the Price Administrator, who argued fo 
firm restraints on prices, and others in the 
Truman Administration. 

Judge Collet tried to do two things: 
let prices and wages, in a few selected it 
dustries, rise a little together, and, meal: 
while, to keep Mr. Bowles in the Adminit 
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OF INSTITUTIONAL PRODUCTS ano SUPPLIES! 


Your product information, displayed in the Manufacturers 
Catalog section of the big new INSTITUTIONS CATALOG 
DIRECTORY, will bring you into closer contact with the men 
and women who control the purchasing power in the ten bil- 
lion dollar institutional field. 


Next to the personal calls of your sales force, INSTITUTIONS 
CATALOG DIRECTORY represents your most effective year- 
around meeting place in which to keep your name and prod- 
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Idea-P/anned — 


for Action 
that Pays! 


Carefully measured editorial ingredients 
plus 150 tempting ideas per issue... that’s 
Household’s idea-planned recipe for reader 
action. And what results it gets. It has 
made Household —long a favorite—the first 
choice of 2,000,000 responsive women and 
their menfolk. 

Last year Household readers paid $40,- 
956 for dress and needlework patterns alone. 
One advertiser got 19,000 dimes for a 
booklet offered in an 85-line advertisement. 
And scores of other advertisers are getting 
similar results. Yes—for selling small cities 
and towns (where 41% of all U.S. sales 
are made)—Household is THE magazine. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION ZL Gawrmlistiil 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 
CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, 
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tration as a symbol of price control. He 
succeeded in both, but kept Mr. Bowles on 
the job by resigning his own post as Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer so that Mr. Bowles might 
have it. Mr. Bowles finally withdrew in 
the middle of the battle over extending the 
life of the Office of Price Administration. 
The work of the Economic Stabilizer then 
was lumped in with that of Mr. Steelman’s 
office and OES was abolished. 

Experience. As a result of these things, 
Judge Collet brings to his job some experi- 
ence in handling price and wage questions. 
But, beyond that, he is an old and valued 
friend of the President, one with whom Mr. 
Truman can relax and discuss economic 
issues without using economist’s jargon. 
Judge Collet makes no pretense of being a 
repository of economic knowledge. 

Judge Collet’s background, like that of 
the President, is the rural Middle West. 
He was a country lawyer. He served on 
the Missouri State Public Service Com- 
mission and the Missouri Supreme Court. 
He opposed Mr. Truman’s candidacy for 
the Senate, but that was forgotten later, 
and, on Mr. Truman’s recommendation, 
Judge Collet was appointed in 1937 to the 
federal district bench by President Roose- 
velt. 

As a jurist, Judge Collet has a reputa- 
tion for keeping his docket up to date, a 
factor which now allows him several 
months as a presidential confidant and an 
influence upon national economic affairs. 





Senator Byrd’s Victory 
HARRY F. BYRD has been returned to 


the Senate by the Democrats of Virginia 
for another six years of battling for govern- 
mental economy, for checks upon labor- 
union activities and for other conservative 
measures. It is not unusual for Senator 
Byrd to win a Virginia Democratic pri- 
mary, with victory in November a fore- 
gone conclusion. The unusual thing in this 
instance is that, for the first time in 24 
years of political life, he had opposition 
in a primary. 

Organization man. Senator Byrd is 
the leader of a political organization that, 
for more than two decades, has been firmly 
dominant in the State. Opponents of the 
Senator call it a “machine,” but it is far 
different from the city organizations to 
which that term usually is applied. 

The Senator’s organization works suave- 
ly, smoothly, and in genteel fashion. There 
never are any of the rough tactics of the 
usual machine. In addition, the Byrd or- 
ganization’s greatest strength lies in the 
rural areas, not in the cities. Virginia is 
a poll-tax State, and critics of Mr. Byrd 
charge that this factor reduces the total 
vote and makes organization control easier. 
In a recent Senate test, Mr. Byrd voted 
with opponents of legislation to outlaw the 
poll tax. The organization, however, has 
facilitated voting by qualified Negroes. 


—— 


Opposition. Such is the organization 
that was challenged this year by the CIQ; 
Political Action Committee. It backed 
Martin A. Hutchinson for Mr. Byrd’s place 
in the Senate. The Senator made campaign 
material of the fact that he was high op 
the PAC “purge list” and that it and the 
CIO were seeking to extend their “siniste, 
influence into Virginia.” 

This proved so effective that Mr. Hutch. 
inson made little of his labor support. Ip. 
stead he charged that, despite the Byrd 
economy record in Congress, Virginia, up. 
der the domination of the Byrd organiza. 
tion, has more State employes per capita 
than any of the 19 more populous States of 
the union, that its record for literacy and 
health services is low. 

The Senator, as was expected, won quite 
handily, by about 140,000 to 81,000. Mr 








—Press Association 


BYRD‘S BALLOT 


Hutchinson’s backing came mostly from 
war-built industrial centers, and from the 
Northern Virginia area that is simply a 
Washington suburb. 

Patrician. The Senator is a_ stocky, 
cheerful patrician to whom conservatism 
comes naturally. He is a descendant of one 
of Virginia’s famous country families, a 
extensive farmer and apple grower, anda 
newspaper publisher, as well. 

His opposition to most New Deal meas- 
ures, especially those involving heavy ex 
penditures, always has been forthrightly 
expressed—with none of the straddling or 
vagueness of Congressmen less certaill 
than he of victory when election time 
comes. 

Senator Byrd will continue to be a 
important figure in the coalition of Re 
publicans and conservative Democrats 
who have stalled many of the liberal 
Roosevelt-Truman measures that have 
been presented in Congress. 

Meanwhile, his organization leaders a 
ready are looking about to see how it was 
possible that an opponent could get 3 
many as 81,000 votes. 
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No Wonder 


Uncle Sam Is 


Worried! 


The policy of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
denies American steamship companies the 
right to supplement their sea routes with 
SCHEDULED plane service—preventing 
natural expansion of our American Mer- 
chant Marine—while allowing foreign 
steamship lines to fly planes to our shores. 


HIS fast-moving world de- 
T mands forward-looking de- 

cisions. Yet, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has refused 
applications of American steam- 
ship companies for overseas air 
routes—although these have been 
sought without exclusive rights 
or privileges and would involve no 
expense to American taxpayers. 


What is Your Stake? 


You know the vital contributions 
of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine in war and in peace. Our 
nation’s world trade was de- 
veloped by shipping companies. 
And victory was won through 
America’s unequaled coordina- 
tion of our sea and air arms. 
At all times, it is imperative that 
America have passenger liners 
convertible into troop-ships. 


Today, however, realizing that 
many passengers will fly instead 
of traveling by ship, steamship 
companies hesitate to build fast 
passenger - carrying vessels. If 
steamship lines could have com- 
plementary air service, passenger 
revenues could be maintained 
and ship tonnage expanded. 


Foreign Governments 
Are Awake to the Danger 


Already, airlines controlled by 
foreign steamship companies 
have applied to the CAB for 
landing privileges in this country. 
Such permission has been granted 
to Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Dutch companies. 










Your Benefits from Coordinated 
Sea-Air Service 


You could purchase a _ single 
ticket—going by sea and return- 
ing by air or vice versa. 

You would use the steamship 
companies’ knowledge of trade 
conditions and tourist attractions 
in foreign countries. 


You would benefit from our 
lower costs through use of the 
same personnel for both sea and 
air travel—and through attrac- 
tive sea-air combination tours. 


Above all, you would guarantee 
yourself a strong, well-rounded 
American Merchant Marine, while 
strengthening America’s air trans- 
port industry. 


The Waterman Record of Service 


For 27 years, Waterman ships have ex- 
tended American trade to all parts of the 
world. For over 20 years, we have given 
service to passengers, as well as to ex- 
porters and importers, between the main- 
land and Puerto Rico. 


As long ago as 1939, realizing the need for 
air service to Puerto Rico, we acquired a 
plane, made survey flights, and applied 
for certificate for the route. 


During the war, in addition to building 
and operating ships for the Government, 
we provided training for military pilots. 


Since 1945, Waterman has operated the 
first intrastate air service between major 
cities in Alabama. 


During July, we began NON- 
SCHEDULED air cruises from New 
Orleans and New York to Puerto Rico, 
West Indies, Latin America — flying 
the Douglas Skymaster, manned and 
serviced by skilled personnel. 
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Waterman pilots are fully certified 
by Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Whenever CAB permission is 
granted, Waterman will fly planes 
on regular schedule. At present, 
we can offer only non-scheduled 
flights. Hence we provide Water- 
man air cruises at 10% lower 
cost than scheduled services. 


Don’t You Believe that 
This Is Your Fight Too? 


We make this appeal direct to 
you, believing that you will 
further the cause of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine in its desire 
to have “ships grow wings’ for 
the good of our nation. 





WATERMAN 


AIRLINES 





The Air Arm of 
Waterman Steamship Corporation 
Mobile, Alabama 


For illustrated folder and information on how you 
can fly via Waterman, call your travel agent or 
contact your nearest Waterman Steamship Ofice— 
New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Mobile, Birmingham, Savannah, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Norfolk, 
Gulfport, Miss., Memphis, Baltimore, Atlanta, 
Panama City, Tampa, San Juan, P. R. 
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Soviet Generals’ Friendship for U.S....Slim Chance 
Of Congress Recall... Hawaii’s Divided Command 


Attorney General Tom Clark will 
tend more and more to take over the 
job of war-contract investigation in 
order to avoid what some high officials 
fear can become a_witch-hunting 
expedition that will grow to uncon- 
trollable proportions as wartime griev- 
ances are aired. 


Ke -® 


President Truman is very much en- 
couraged by his successful effort to 
purge Representative Roger Slaugh- 
ter from the district adjoining the 
President’s home, and is_ giving 
thought to other moves of that kind. 
Mr. Truman is told that his veto of 
the price-control bill is to turn out 
to be a political ten-strike by giving 
voters to understand that he fought 
to keep prices down. 


xk k * 


O. Max Gardner, Treasury Under 
Secretary, is at this time becoming a 
highly important adviser to President 
Truman, with White House access 
through John Snyder, Treasury Sec- 
retary. Mr. Gardner is a conservative 
influence. 


KK *& 


Treasury Secretary Snyder is gaining 
a degree of control over Bureau of 
the Budget that Henry Morgenthau 
never tvas able to get after budget 
operations were taken from the Treas- 
ury and set up independently as a 
wing of the White House. James E. 
Webb, new Budget Director, is a pro- 
tege of Under Secretary Gardner and 
will work in close liaison with the 
Treasury. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman padded out some parts 
of his budget expenditure figures in 
order to discourage Congress from 
thinking too longingly about the pros- 
pect for more tax reductions on 1947 
incomes. 


Me, ee 


Odds are strongly against a White 
House call on Congress to return to 
Washington before a new Congress 
comes next January 3. 
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The President’s economy orders to 
Army and Navy and other depart- 
ment heads all cover savings that 
are’ reflected in the $41,500,000,000 
budget for this fiscal year. and are 
not to be additional savings that will 
reduce that budget. Real economy, if 
it comes, will come in the fiscal year 
starting next July 1, not in this year. 


x *k * 


Admiral John H. Towers, who is 
designated by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as the top commander at Ha- 
waii over much of the Pacific, still 
is unable to act in that role because 
the War Department balks at issuing 
orders to its commander in Hawaii 
to accept the Towers command. Re- 
sult is that a divided command be- 
tween the Army and Navy continues 
to exist at Pearl Harbor nearly five 
years after the sneak attack. 


kkk 


A wide split is developing between 
military officials and civilian officials 
of U.S. over policy to be pursued in 
occupied Germany. Some State De- 
partment opinion is coming to favor 
another effort to get civilian rule in 
the occupied area. 


Ka 


Russian generals in occupied zones of 
Europe, in friendly contact with 
Americans, are continuing to show 
an attitude of disagreement with the 
Kremlin over many policies, even 
though Russia’s top wartime general, 
Georgy Zhukov, paid for his inde- 
pendence of attitude and his friend- 
ship with American generals by being 
given a minor job in Odessa. U S. 
officials are more and more convinced 
that a cleavage is developing between 
the politicians and military leaders 
inside Russia. 


xk * 


V. M. Molotov, Russia’s Foreign Min- 
istershas a convenient habit of making 
an agreement and then forgetting that 
agreement when it suits his purpose, 
a habit that is beginning to get on 
the nerves of James Byrnes, U.S. 
Secretary of State. 


Military officials to date are mo 
annoyed than alarmed by the ex 
tensive and growing spy activities g 
Russian intelligence units, and 
communist fellow travelers in U.§ 


— he 


Spy prosecutions are not opposed 
as such, by the Department of State 
its officials reveal, but prosecution 
based upon insufficient evidence g 

opposed. The feeling is that the Go 

ernment’s detectives have had a some 
what harmful effect by going int 
court without an adequate array 4 
facts with which to support th 
charges made, 


xk 


About 30,000 U.S. marines will st 
in China so long as General of t 
Army George C. Marshall feels t 

they are needed to assure the security 
of supply lines in that country. It 
is recognized that, while the Russian 
are working under cover, they ar 
closely tied to Chinese communis 
who are interested in upsetting t 
flow of coal from interior mines 

China’s port cities and industries. 
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New Deal economists are predictis 
that the President’s new Council 6 
Economic Advisers will crack up if 
an argument over economic policy. 
The prediction is made that non- 
New Dealer Edwin Nourse, Countil 
chairman, won’t be able to agree wif 
mildly New Dealer Leon Keyserling 
when a real issue of policy arises, ant 
that Mr. Truman will find himself 
faced with conflicting advice ovef| 
what is the economic situation ant 
what to do about it. 


kkk 


Argentina’s President Juan Peron is 
insisting that U.S. pay a price {a 
linseed oil that will enable Argentin 
to cover the cost of linseed oil us@ 
for fuel in that country during th 
war, when the United States shut 

shipments of fue] oil. This coun 

negotiators still balk at paying @ 
price that will bring out the neee 

linseed, 
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